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CHAPTER  I 

Uncle  Fred  and  his  two  nephews,  Billy  and  Jay, 
are  at  Atlantic  City  in  the  summer  of  1914, 
just  after  the  commencement  of  the  great 
European  War,  and  the  idea  of  THE  ROAD 
TO  WASHINGTON  originates. 

WHO  of  us  can  ever  forget  those  tragic  days 
of  the  summer  of  1914  when  the  war  clouds 
began  to  hover  ominously  over  all  Europe !  The 
crash  of  actual  declaration  of  hostilities  was  pro- 
claimed and  the  great  world's  struggle  began.  The 
tenseness  in  every  mind  was  terrific.  Then  came 
the  feverishly  hurried  mobilizations,  followed  by 
the  gigantic  movements  of  the  Teuton  hordes  into 
poor  little  Belgium  and  later  into  beautiful  France. 

Will  any  of  us  who  lived  through  those  exciting 
times  be  able  to  forget  our  apprehensions  ? 

I  was  in  Atlantic  City  at  the  time  and  can  vividly 
recall  the  great  anxiety  with  which  I  seized  every 
extra  as  it  appeared  upon  the  Boardwalk  and 
devoured  its  headlines  and  contents. 
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With  me  at  the  famous  seaside  resort  were  my 
two  nephews,  Billy  and  Jay,  both  16  years  of  age. 
We  had  come  over  from  Washington,  early  in 
August,  to  spend  our  vacation  by  the  ocean. 

Billy  had  been  attending  the  high  school  at 
Leavenworth,  imbued  with  an  ambition  to  enter 
West  Point.  My  brother,  Billy's  father,  is  an 
army  officer  and  the  boy  having  been  born  at  an 
army  post  traveled  over  all  of  Uncle  Sam's 
dominions.  In  the  military  atmosphere  of  garri- 
son life  from  America  to  the  Philippines,  he  had 
developed  a  desire  to  be  a  soldier,  wear  the 
shoulder  straps,  and  carry  the  sword  of  his  country. 

Jay  was  my  wife's  nephew  and  hailed  from 
Boston,  where  he  attended  the  Latin  School.  He 
was  a  more  quiet  lad  than  Bill,  fond  of  history 
and  languages,  but  was  nevertheless  a  true  boy. 
Both  lads  were  full  to  the  brim  with  vital  energy. 
They  awoke  me  early  every  morning,  by  jumping 
into  my  room  with  a  shout;  eating  at  all  hours 
was  their  principal  pastime.  Both  insisted  upon 
mingling  early  and  late  with  the  crowded  life  of 
the  Boardwalk,  over  which  they  dragged  me  for 
miles,  until  footsore  and  weary  I  would  have  to 
sink  in  a  chair  and  rest;  and,  of  course,  bathing  in 
the  surf  had  an  irresistible  attraction.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  war  situation  to  which  my  thoughts, 
like  those  of  all  true  Americans,  were  directed,  I 
know  I  should  have  had  the  time  of  my  life,  with 
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my  buoyant  nephews.  Of  course  they  noticed  my 
excitement. 

"Uncle  Fred,"  they  would  say,  "you  will  buy 
all  the  newspapers  in  the  country." 

Then  as  I  eagerly  grasped  the  extras  just  being 
yelled,  among  the  moving  throngs  on  the  Board- 
walk, by  the  agile  news-boys,  who  zigzagged 
among  the  people,  crying  the  latest  news  in  loud 
shrill  tones,  one  of  the  boys  would  laugh  and  point 
at  me. 

"Look  at  him,  there  he  goes  again !  You  would 
think  that  the  Germans  were  after  us." 

Just  then  we  again  heard  the  shrill  cries  of  the 
newsboys.  Another  extra  I  Through  the  crowd 
they  came. 

"Big  Battle  Begins !"  they  cried. 

I  seized  a  paper  and  devoured  the  news  of  the 
first  big  collision  between  the  valiant  allied  armies 
and  the  Teuton  hordes  which  had  taken  place 
along  the  French  frontier. 

The  next  morning,  Monday,  we  three  were 
walking  along  the  Boardwalk,  having  come  out 
just  after  breakfast  and  were  enjoying  the  keen 
air  laden  with  its  fresh  and  invigorating  oxygen. 
As  we  came  opposite  the  Marlborough-Blenheim, 
the  morning  papers  appeared. 

"There  is  your  chance,  Uncle  Fred,"  observed 
Billy,  with  a  quirk. 

"He  will  not  let  it  go  by,"  added  Jay  smiling. 
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"No,  certainly  not,"  I  said,  "these  are  exciting 
times,  don't  forget  that.  We  are  living  in  the 
most  momentous  period  in  history  this  very  minute. 
The  world's  future  is  at  stake.  What  shall  it  be, 
Saxon  or  Teuton  supremacy?" 

"I  suppose  you  mean  who  will  win,  the  English 
or  the  Germans?" 

"Precisely." 

I  bought  a  paper  from  a  boy.    It  was  the  Herald 
just  in  from  New  York.    I  quickly  looked  for  the 
main  sheet.    The  date  struck  my  attention :  August 
24,  1914.    The  first  headline  was  as  follows: 
BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  TROOPS  JOIN  IN 
BATTERING  THE  GERMAN'S  BATTLE  LINE. 

"Hello,  boys,  here  is  some  news  for  you,"  and 
I  read: 

"JAPAN  DECLARES  WAR  ON  THE  KAISER." 

"What  can  Japan  do  to  Germany,"  inquired 
Bill,  rather  contemptuously. 

"Capture  Kiauchau,  Germany's  great  naval  base 
in  the  Chinese  Orient!"  said  I.  "There  is  a  tre- 
mendous battle  going  on  now  on  the  Western 
front.  It  is  progressing  along  a  vast  line,  stretch- 
ing from  Mons  to  the  frontier  of  Luxemburg. 
Hello,  I  see  the  Russians  are  keeping  up  their 
smashing  drive  into  East  Prussia.  So  you  see  it 
is  sixes  and  sevens.  While  the  Teutons  are  be- 
ginning to  pour  into  France  on  the  west,  the  Slavs 
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are  pouring  Into  Germany  on  the  east.  No  one 
can  tell  just  what  the  future  will  bring  out  of  it." 

"Did  you  say  this  morning  the  Germans  are 
after  Paris,  Uncle  Fred?"  asked  Billy. 

"No,  not  exactly,  that  is  not  their  prime  objec- 
tive," I  answered;  "what  they  want  to  do  and 
want  to  do  badly  is  to  divide  and  then  crush  the 
Allied  armies.  If  they  can  accomplish  this,  they 
can  take  Paris  when  they  choose,  but  unless  they 
succeed  Paris  is  safe." 

Something  came  into  my  mind  that  made  me 
stand  still  as  I  said  this. 

"Come  on,  Uncle  Fred,  don't  stand  there,"  said 
one  of  the  boys,  "we  want  to  go  in  bathing." 
They  both  pulled  on  my  arms.  "Hold  on  a 
minute,"  standing  back,  "here  is  a  question;  do 
you  know  what  day  this  is?" 

"Yes,  it  is  Monday,"  answered  Jay. 

"Yes,  Monday,  August  24,  1914.  Let  me  tell 
you  something  that  you  ought  to  remember.  One 
hundred  years  ago  to-day  a  small  army  of  British 
soldiers  defeated  an  army  of  Americans,  at  a  little 
place  called  Bladensburg,  near  Washington, 
marched  into  the  city,  then  the  1 4-year-old  capital 
of  the  United  States,  burned  the  public  buildings, 
and  set  thereby  a  disgrace  upon  the  fair  escutcheon 
of  our  country's  honor  which  has  never  been  and 
never  will  be  wiped  out." 
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"Is  to-day  really  the  looth  anniversary?  How 
did  you  come  to  think  about  it,  Uncle  Fred?" 
added  Bill. 

"I  suppose  I  thought  of  it  because  of  the  pres- 
sure the  allied  armies  are  experiencing  on  the 
Western  front  in  Europe.  I  think  of  Paris  being 
invaded.  The  Germans  are  trying  to  get  into 
that  capital.  I  think  of  the  French  people,  and 
their  natural  fear  that  the  attempt  may  be  success- 
ful. The  Germans  are  well  prepared.  They  have 
been  preparing  for  40  years  to  lick  France  again. 
They  have  a  splendid  army  of  a  million  men  on 
the  French  frontier  equipped  with  big  guns  such 
as  the  world  has  never  seen.  Their  opponents, 
however,  are  brave  and  will  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 
But  courage  in  itself  is  no  match  for  preparedness; 
and  this  is  the  cause  of  my  apprehension." 

"But  England  is  fighting  with  France,"  sug- 
gested Billy,  "does  not  that  count?" 

"Thank  Heavens,  yes,"  said  I,  "but  if  England 
were  only  as  prepared  on  land  as  she  is  at  sea  I 
would  not  have  a  qualm  of  fear.  But  she  has  only 
her  little  territorial  army  of  150,000  men.  This 
she  has  poured  into  France.  One  hundred  years 
ago  to-day  our  American  army  was  routed  after  a 
four-hour  battle  at  Bladensburg,  only  because  we 
were  unprepared." 

"Did  the  British  know  the  Americans  were  not 
prepared  in  1814?"  asked  Billy. 
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"Of  course  they  did,"  I  answered,  "they  had 
had  their  spies  in  Washington  for  months  and  they 
knew  everything,  just  as  the  Germans  have  their 
spies  in  Washington  to-day.  They  know  every 
pound  of  man  and  metal  which  is  at  the  service 
of  our  country  to-day,  for  national  defense,  and 
if  they  get  into  Paris,  my  boys,  I  tell  you  now,  if 
we  do  not  wake  from  our  lethargy  the  Germans 
will  repeat  what  the  British  did  in  1814  and  get 
into  Washington  whenever  they  please.  Their 
object  would  be  to  levy  a  tribute  on  this  country 
which  would  pay  the  cost  of  their  war." 

The  remaining  days  in  August  were  anxious 
ones.  On  the  2yth  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Allies  were  unable  to  stem  the  German  tide  at 
the  French  frontiers.  On  the  28th  the  Germans 
occupied  Lille,  and  Valenciennes,  and  the  Teuton 
tide  began  to  flood  northeastern  France.  Each  day 
the  news  became  more  and  more  lugubrious.  My 
heart  sank.  The  Allies  were  not  licked,  far  from 
it,  but  they  were  retreating.  Retreating  master- 
fully, however,  and  stubbornly  disputing  every 
inch  of  the  way.  Here  was  the  situation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  as  told  by  the  newspaper 
headlines: 

SEPTEMBER  i.  FRENCH  LEFT  BEATEN  BACK 
TOWARDS  PARIS.  ALLIES'  ARMY  DRIVEN  BACK 
STILL  FURTHER  AS  GERMANS  CONTINUE  MARCH 
ON  PARIS  I 
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SEPTEMBER  3.  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  TO 
BORDEAUX — PARIS  READY  FOR  SIEGE — GERMAN 
CAVALRY  NEAR  CITY. 

SEPTEMBER  4.  GERMAN  ARMY  ONLY  27 
MILES  FROM  PARIS. 

"Think  of  that,  boys,"  I  said  excitedly;  "that 
means  that  the  Germans  are  a  distance  from  Paris 
equal  to  a  little  more  than1  half  that  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore." 

"Do  you  think  they  will  get  into  Paris  as  easily 
as  you  said  the  British  got  into  Washington?" 
Billy  asked. 

"I  hope  they  never  see  the  inside  of  Paris  I"  ex- 
claimed Jay. 

I  did  not  try  to  answer  the  questions.  The  situa- 
tion remained  ominously  the  same  for  a  few  days, 
when,  on  September  8th,  a  little  relief  came  to 
those  whose  hearts  beat  for  France  and  her  Allies. 
Here  was  the  joyous  news  in  extra. 

"ALLIED  FORCES  TAKE  OFFENSIVE — FORCE 
THE  GERMANS  BACK.  MOST  IMPORTANT  BAT- 
TLE OF  THE  WAR  IN  FRANCE  Now  RAGING  ON 
i40-MiLE  FRONT  FROM  VERDUN  ALMOST  TO 
PARIS." 

The  famous  battle  of  the  Marne  had  begun. 

Then  on  September  loth,  more  encouraging  and 
joyous  news. 

"GERMANS  FRONTING  PARIS  FORCED  BACK  25 
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MILES  BY  THE  ALLIES!  BRITISH  CROSS  THE 
MARNE." 

"Hurrah  for  the  British,"  I  yelled;  "their  long 
retreat  from  Mons  is  ended." 

"Listen  to  Uncle  Fred,"  cried  Billy,  jumping 
into  the  air  and  slapping  Jay  on  the  back  with  un- 
mistakable boyish  enthusiasm.  "Here  he  is 
hurrahing  for  the  British,  and  a  few  days  ago 
he  was  telling  us  how  they  captured  his  own  town." 
Both  boys  laughed  in  concert  at  me  as  though  they 
had  unearthed  a  huge  inconsistency. 

"Well,"  I  defended  myself,  "there  is  nothing 
contradictory  about  that.  We  must  always  ap- 
plaud a  brave  act ;  the  British  soldiers  have  fought 
heroically  from  the  Belgian  border  back  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  very  gates  of  Paris  in  a  masterly 
retreat,  which  if  it  had  become  a  rout  at  any  time, 
would  have  meant  the  defeat  of  France.  If  our 
American  soldiers  had  fought  with  the  same  valor 
from  Upper  Marlborough  up  to  Washington,  the 
British  never  would  have  gotten  a  sight  of  our 
capital  city.  I  cannot  applaud  the  British  for  what 
they  did  in  1814,  because  they  burned  our  beau- 
tiful buildings,  then  just  rising  in  their  young 
grandeur,  symbolizing  as  they  did  the  artistic 
aspirations  of  our  Republic.  The  British  soldiers 
then  did  what  the  Germans  have  just  done '  in 
Louvain.  They  destroyed  works  of  art,  books, 
monuments  and  priceless  things,  and  they  have 
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suffered  therefore  the  contumely  of  all  highminded 
people  for  their  vandalism.  Just  as  Germany  will 
suffer  for  hers.  But  there  the  criticism  stops. 
They  must  be  applauded  for  their  valor  and  their 
military  victory  over  the  American  arms." 

Just  then  another  extra  was  being  yelled  and  I 
stopped. 

"Great  Heavens!"  I  exclaimed,  "look  at  this." 

The  boys  leaned  against  my  shoulders. 

"GERMAN  ARMY  DRIVEN  BACK  37  MILES. 
SUFFER  HEAVY  LOSSES." 

"Hurrah  for  the  Frenchies,"  said  Jay. 

"Down  with  the  Dutch,"  said  Billy. 

"Yes,"  I  added;  "the  Poilus  and  Tommies  are 
too  much  for  the  Boches  and  Uhlans." 

I  went  to  the  hotel  much  happier  that  afternoon. 
After  a  big  dinner  we  strolled  for  miles  along  the 
Boardwalk  and  the  beach  and  that  evening  went 
to  a  show.  Still  I  was  apprehensive.  Could  it 
really  be  true  that  the  Germans  were  defeated,  that 
they  would  not  get  into  Paris  after  all?  That  the 
dear  old  boulevards  would  not  echo  as  they  did 
in  1871  with  the  sound  of  German  hoofs  and 
boots  ? 

I  rose  early  next  morning  for  the  news.  It  was 
September  I2th.  Dispatches  were  brilliant  for 
the  Allies.  In  big  headlines  across  the  top  of  the 
New  York  Sun  I  read : 

"GERMAN  RIGHT  AND  CENTER  BOTH  IN  RE- 
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TREAT  BEFORE  ALLIES.  FORCED  TO  ABANDON 
WOUNDED." 

The  next  day  the  issue  of  a  long  fight  was  still 
steadily  going  against  the  Germans  and  the  famous 
battle  of  the  Marne  was  ending  in  their  defeat. 
The  Kaiser  would  not  eat  his  Thanksgiving  dinner 
in  Paris. 

"SEPTEMBER  13.  GERMANS  WHO  MENACED 
PARIS  Now  IN  PRECIPITATE  FLIGHT.  RETREAT 
GENERAL,  SAY  ALLIES.  GUNS  AND  SUPPLIES 
ABANDONED." 

September  I4th,  the  fifth  day  of  the  memorable 
battle  of  the  Marne,  the  greatest  and  most  de- 
cisive of  the  world's  history,  was  over  and  thank 
God  was  won !  Joffre  had  become  the  hero  of  the 
world. 

"Boys,  it  is  over,"  I  said,  "I  am  happy  and  over- 
joyed; I  will  do  anything  you  say;  I  will  run  you 
a  race;  put  on  the  gloves  and  let  you  lick  me;  go 
in  swimming,  go  sailing  or  fishing" — — 

"What  is  the  matter  with  going  up  in  that  aero- 
plane over  there?"  suggested  Billy,  pointing 
towards  the  middle  of  an  open  field  where  sure 
enough  there  was  a  graceful  biplane  resting  on 
the  ground,  its  canvass  wings  outstretched,  reflect- 
ing the  light  of  the  sun.  A  considerable  crowd 
of  interested  spectators  surrounded  it. 

"I  will  go  over  with  you  and  look  at  it,"  said  I, 
"but  I  don't  know  so  much  about  going  up  in  it. 
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I  think  I  should  prefer  to  go  down  in  a  submarine 
any  day  than  go  up  in  an  aeroplane." 

"But  I  am  crazy  to  go  up  in  one,"  said  Jay. 

"And  so  am  I,"  said  Billy,  "if  I  get  in  the  army 
I  want  to  be  in  the  aviation  corps." 

"Well,  you  have  my  permission,"  said  I,  "only 
I  don't  think  there  is  money  enough  here  in  Atlan- 
tic City  to  tempt  me  to  go  up." 

"You  are  satisfied  with  terra  firma,  aren't  you, 
Uncle  Fred?"  asked  Jay. 

"I  believe  I  am,"  I  replied,  "but  it  is  fortunate 
that  all  men  are  not  equally  cowardly  about  it 
since  the  aeroplane  is  bound  to  figure  so  much  in 
the  great  war.  If  we  ever  get  drawn  into  it  there 
will  be  thousands  of  American  youths  who  will 
volunteer  for  the  flying  corps.  The  aviator  will 
be  the  scout  for  the  modern  army." 

While  thus  conversing  we  walked  swiftly  across 
the  open  field  and  mingled  with  the  crowd.  Some 
one  said  that  the  aviator  had  flown  to  the  resort 
from  the  mainland  and  had  made  a  graceful  land- 
ing after  having  soared  in  great  circles  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  Boardwalk  and  the  ocean. 

"I  did  not  see  him,  Uncle  Fred,"  said  Billy, 
"did  you?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  "I  suppose  he  must  have  ar- 
rived while  we  were  on  the  steel  pier  listening  to 
the  band." 
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"Gee,  I  am  sorry  we  missed  seeing  him,"  added 
Jay,  disappointedly. 

"Never  mind,"  I  ventured  to  suggest  by  way 
of  conclusion,  "you  will  probably  get  a  chance  in 
a  few  minutes  to  see  him  go  up  again." 

There  seemed  to  be  some  slight  difficulty  with 
the  engine  because  we  could  see  a  mechanic  work- 
ing away  at  it.  Standing  by  his  side  and  leaning 
against  the  car,  but  observing  intently  the  work- 
ing of  his  mechanician,  was  the  aviator,  a  tall 
handsome  youth  with  blonde  hair,  his  cap  in  his 
hand,  and  his  goggles  pushed  back  upon  his  fore- 
head. The  crowd  moved  curiously  and  restlessly 
about  the  great  machine,  examining  the  propellor 
and  all  of  the  intricate  parts.  The  difficulty  seemed 
soon  adjusted  for  we  had  not  arrived  upon  the 
scene  half  an  hour  when  all  was  fixed.  The  aviator 
leisurely  climbed  into  his  seat,  tested  out  his  engine, 
which  ran  perfectly  without  a  miss.  Then  while 
the  crowd,  now  increased  to  perhaps  a  thousand, 
were  waved  back  by  the  aviator,  the  mechanician 
started  the  propeller  and  jumped  into  the  car.  The 
engine  was  speeded;  the  propeller  began  to  whir, 
and  the  great  canvass  bird  moved  along  the  level 
ground  and  gradually  acquiring  momentum  and 
velocity  rose  gracefully  in  a  long  upward  curve 
into  the  air.  Up,  up,  went  the  aeroplane  until  it 
became  a  mere  speck  in  the  sky,  then  turning  west 
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speeded  towards  the  mainland  and  darting  into  a 
bank  of  clouds  was  lost  to  view. 

"Would  you  not  really  like  to  do  that,  Uncle 
Fred?"  asked  Billy. 

"Well,  to  be  frank,  boys,  I  know  I  would  not; 
I  can't  stand  even  a  quick  ascent  or  descent  in  an 
elevator  which  causes  a  very  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion with  me,  and  even  the  contemplation  of  scenes 
from  a  great  height  produces  likewise  an  uncom- 
fortable and  even  dizzy  feeling." 

Both  boys  agreed  that  they  felt  no  such  dizzi- 
ness and  promptly  asked  me  why  and  how  it  could 
be.  On  our  way  back  to  the  hotel  I  tried  to  explain 
to  the  lads  something  about  the  physiology  of  the 
internal  ear,  the  semi-circular  canals,  the  cerebel- 
lum and  the  whole  function  of  equilibration.  They 
seemed  greatly  interested.  Indeed  the  intellectual 
curiosity  of  two  normal  boys  aged  sixteen  I  found 
to  be  a  tax  upon  my  own  resources,  which  con- 
vinced me  that  only  an  entire  university  faculty 
would  have  been  adequate  to  the  occasion. 

A  few  more  days  and  our  vacation  was  ended, 
and  we  made  preparation  for  home.  It  was  the 
middle  of  September.  Billy  and  Jay  must  soon 
return  to  their  respective  schools,  but  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  take  my  nephews  home 
and  spend  two  or  three  days  before  I  started  my 
own  work  in  carrying  out  a  plan  I  had  conceived. 
I  thought  I  would  present  it  to  my  young  com- 
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panions.  So  at  dinner  that  night  while  with  appe- 
tites which  would  have  done  justice  to  Brob- 
dignagians  we  were  devouring  a  delicious  meal  I 
said: 

"Boys,  we  will  start  for  home  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. You  have  got  to  go  to  work  and  so  have  I, 
but  I  have  a  little  scheme  I  want  to  suggest  to 
you  and  see  how  you  like  it." 

"Put  it  over,  Uncle  Fred,"  said  Billy. 

"You  will  remember  that  several  days  ago  when 
I  was  engrossed  in  the  extras  and  on  August  24 
I  told  you  that  was  the  looth  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Bladensburg,  when  the  British  troops 
defeated  our  army,  entered  the  capital  of  our  coun- 
try, burned  and  destroyed  many  of  its  buildings?" 

"Yes,  and  you  said  that  it  could  be  done  again 
right  now  by  Germany  if  she  wins  this  war." 

"I  certainly  did,  and  I  meant  it  But  you  will 
also  remember  I  said  that  it  couldn't  be  done  if 
we  were  properly  prepared.  Now  I  want  both  of 
you  boys  to  be  advocates  of  national  preparedness, 
and  there  is  one  way  which  I  think  will  be  well 
adapted  to  win  you  over  to  that  cause." 

"What  is  that,  Uncle  Fred?" 

"It  is  this:  When  we  get  to  Washington  I 
will  take  you  in  my  car  through  the  city  and  show 
you  some  places  which  figured  in  the  war  of  1812 
and  particularly  in  the  events  of  the  British  in- 
vasion; perhaps  I  can  give  you  an  idea  of  how 
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Washington  looked  in  1814  when  it  was  sacked 
and  burned.  Then  we  will  drive  through  the 
country  to  the  locality  where  the  British  forces 
landed,  which  is  about  50  miles  away,  and  we  will 
motor  over  the  roads  from  there  to  Bladensburg 
where  the  battle  was  fought  and  into  the  city  to 
the  very  buildings  which  were  burned.  I  will  tell 
you  the  story  of  the  whole  affair  because  the  school 
histories  do  not  give  it  properly  or  in  detail.  After 
this  is  done  and  you  have  learned  the  facts  I  think 
you  will  feel  a  stronger  and  deeper  allegiance  to 
your  country  than  ever,  especially  when  you  con- 
template the  spectacle  of  all  Europe  in  arms  and 
the  possibility  of  another  battle  of  Bladensburg,  in 
which  you  as  Americans  shall  go  down  in  defeat 
before  a  foreign  foe,  your  flag  trampled  in  the 
dust.  You  will  swear  by  Heaven  it  shall  not  again 
occur,  that  you  will  first  offer  up  your  lives.  And 
best  of  all  you  will  believe  in  universal  prepared- 
ness, the  only  remedy  against  humiliating  invasion 
and  defeat  such  as  our  forefathers  suffered.  You 
will  make  up  your  minds  that  you  and  every  other 
American  boy  should  serve  his  time  in  the  army 
and  learn  how  to  be  an  effective  soldier,  willing 
to  fight  for  his  country's  honor  whenever  assailed, 
opposed  to  war  for  war's  sake,  and  the  conquest 
of  unoffensive  peoples." 

Looking  up   I   saw  both   Billy  and  Jay   had 
stopped  eating  and  both  forks  had  been  laid  down. 
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"Bully,  Uncle  Fred,"  said  Billy. 

"Fine,"  added  Jay. 

It  was  agreed  we  would  return  to  Washington 
and  try  to  go  back  one  hundred  years  in  our  im- 
aginations, live  over  the  old  scenes,  rekindle  our 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  our  country  by  going 
over — THE  ROAD  TO  WASHINGTON. 


CHAPTER  II 

Man  proposes  and  God  disposes.  The  carrying 
out  of  Uncle  Fred's  original  Idea  Is  altered  to 
suit  a  change  of  circumstances. 

THE  next  morning  I  arose  early,  anxious  to 
obtain  the  latest  news  from  Europe.  The 
boys  were  asleep  in  the  adjoining  room.  They 
did  not  hear  me  take  my  salt  splash,  dress  and 
leave  the  room.  On  entering  the  hotel  lobby  the 
clerk  handed  me  a  telegram.  It  was  from  my 
brother,  Billy's  father,  a  captain  of  Cavalry,  then 
stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  It  read: 

DEAR  FRITZ: 

Have  been  ordered  to  Philippines  for  two  years' 
service.  Send  Billy,  to  go  with  us.  Will  write  more 
in  detail. 

ARTHUR. 

I  went  to  the  newstand  but  found  nothing  of 
very  great  interest  and  after  a  long  stroll  up  the 
beach  returned  to  the  hotel  for  breakfast.  Both 
Billy  and  Jay  were  awaiting  me. 

"Well,  boys,"  said  I,  "we  won't  be  able  to  travel 
the  Road  to  Washington,  in  centennial  year." 
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"Why,  Uncle  Fred?"  they  asked,  simultaneously. 

"Here's  a  telegram  from  your  dad,  Bill,  which 
will  explain  the  reason,"  and  I  handed  it  to  him. 

He  read  it  aloud  to  Jay  and  exclaimed:  "Gee, 
Uncle  Fred !  I  want  to  go  to  the  Philippines,  but 
I  wish  I  could  go  over  the  Road  to  Washington 
with  you  and  Jay." 

"That  cuts  me  out,  too,  I  guess,"  remarked  Jay, 
with  a  tone  of  dejection. 

"I've  thought  it  all  out,  boys,"  I  continued, 
"and  on  the  general  proposition  that  all  things 
happen  for  the  best,  I  think  we  must  not  rail  at 
fate.  Perhaps  a  better  opportunity  will  arise 
later." 

"But  we  didn't  even  get  a  chance  to  see  Wash- 
ington, Uncle  Fred,  before  we  left,"  said  Jay  dis- 
appointedly. 

"Well,"  injected  Billy,  "I  don't  think  Dad  will 
have  to  leave  Leavenworth  for  a  few  days,  any- 
how, if  we  are  going  home  to-day,  I  don't  see  why 
we  won't  have  time  to  take  the  ride  over  The 
Road." 

"I  am  afraid  we  will  not  have  the  time,"  I 
answered,  "but  I  see  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't 
see  something  of  Washington  when  we  get  back; 
at  any  rate  I'll  do  my  best." 

After  breakfast  we  went  to  our  room,  packed 
our  things  and  came  down  to  take  a  last  look  at 
the  Boardwalk  and  the  ocean. 
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It  was  Sunday.  The  morning  was  beautiful, 
there  was  a  delightful  breeze  from  the  ocean  and 
the  big  rollers  were  combing  the  shore  with  their 
ceaseless  surf.  Thousands  were  already  bathing. 

"I  certainly  hate  to  leave  this  joint,"  said  Billy. 

"But  you'll  see  plenty  of  ocean,"  I  suggested, 
"before  you  get  across  the  Pacific." 

"I  guess  I  will,"  said  Billy,  "I  was  such  a  kid 
when  I  went  over  the  last  time  with  father  that  I 
don't  remember  very  well." 

The  time  for  departure  approaching  we  jumped 
into  a  bus  and  drove  to  the  depot.  Soon  the  train 
pulled  out  and  we  had  left  the  scene  of  our  activi- 
ties for  the  past  three  weeks,  and  were  on  our 
way  home.  Our  train  was  an  express  by  the  bridge 
route  through  Philadelphia.  We  arrived  at 
Washington  in  exactly  five  hours.  Landing  at 
Union  Station,  we  walked  out  on  to  the  Plaza, 
and  caught  sight  of  the  beautiful  dome  of  the 
Capitol,  resplendent  in  the  afternoon  sun,  with  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  reflecting  its  rays.  The  boys 
and  I  stood  for  a  moment  and  gazed  as  travelers 
usually  do,  for  it  is  a  picture  calculated  to  arouse 
the  wonderment  and  admiration  of  the  most 
phlegmatic. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  Uncle  Fred,"  asked  Jay, 
"that  when  the  British  captured  Washington  they 
burned  that  building  over  there?" 

"Yes,  and  no,  I  might  say  to  that,"  I  replied; 
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"the  Capitol  they  burned  was  a  part  of  that  build- 
ing. I  will  be  able  to  show  you  a  picture  illustrat- 
ing exactly  how  it  looked  on  that  fateful  evening, 
Wednesday,  August  24,  1814,  when  the  British 
soldiers  applied  the  torch  to  its  contents  and  started 
a  conflagration  which  not  only  left  blackened  walls 
to  the  amazed  and  humiliated  citizens  of  this  Re- 
public, but  also  a  stain  upon  the  honor  and  valor 
of  all  Americans.  If  the  actual  facts  concerning 
the  whole  lamentable  affair  of  this  invasion  and 
capture  of  Washington  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  American  boy  when  he  first  begins 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  word  patriotism 
I  am  sure  it  would  make  him  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  its  repetition." 

"I  was  thinking,  Uncle  Fred,"  said  Jay,  "when 
you  were  first  talking  about  the  capture  of  Wash- 
ington, while  we  were  in  Atlantic  City,  that  my 
school  histories  scarcely  mentioned  it." 

"And  another  thing,"  said  Billy,  "I  was  always 
taught  that  no  one  could  lick  Americans,  and  I 
don't  think  they  can." 

"But  they  did,"  laconically  observed  Jay, — "at 
Bladensburg." 

"But  I  suppose  there  were  so  many  British 
soldiers  our  men  couldn't  win,"  suggested  Billy. 

"How  about  it,  Uncle  Fred?"  asked  Jay.  Billy 
looked  at  me  furtively. 

"Sorry  to  have  to  disillusionize  you,  my  boys," 
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said  I,  emphatically,  rather  glad  indeed  for  an  op- 
portunity to  carry  the  point  home,  "as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  were  about  4,000  British  soldiers 
in  the  battle  of  Bladensburg  and  about  7,000 
Americans.  Furthermore,  the  American  army  had 
about  20  pieces  of  cannon,  some  of  them  18- 
pounders,  and  the  British  had  only  two  little  6- 
pounders  and  a  howitzer  that  their  marines  had 
dragged  with  ropes  for  50  miles  over  the  sandy 
road." 

"Well,"  observed  Billy,  sadly,  "that  makes  us 
out  cowards  I" 

"Not  necessarily,"  I  hastened  to  disclaim,  "a 
coward  is  a  man  who  with  even  chances  runs  and 
refuses  to  put  up  a  fight.  Our  Americans,  at  least, 
some  of  them,  did  put  up  a  game  fight  at  Bladens- 
burg, and  there  were  many  instances  of  courage 
and  valor.  The  fatal  difficulty  was  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  not  prepared.  They  were  mostly 
volunteers  or  militia  who  had  been  hastily  gathered 
together,  with  no  drilling  and  were  scantily  fed, 
badly  equipped,  and  marched  from  place  to  place 
until  they  were  exhausted.  But  I  am  not  going 
into  an  explanation  of  those  things  now.  There  is 
a  street-car,  going  towards  home.  Jump  on!" 

We  piled  in  and  rode  to  my  house  on  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  Dinner  was  ready  when  we  arrived, 
and  my  wife  was  waiting  to  receive  us.  She  was 
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delighted  to  see  the  boys  and  they  recounted  to 
her  with  youthful  enthusiasm  their  first  impressions 
of  Atlantic  City.  After  dinner  I  got  out  the  auto- 
mobile and  we  all  took  a  ride  about  the  city.  Jay, 
who  had  always  manifested  a  keen  interest  in 
historical  matters,  started  me  reminiscing  a  bit  by 
asking  when  the  city  of  Washington  was  built.  I 
answered  his  question  by  asking  him  the  same  in 
return.  He  replied  in  1800. 

"What  would  you  say,  Billy?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know,  Uncle  Fred.  I  think  it  was  in 
1800;  that's  all  I  recollect  from  what  I  have  read." 

"Well,  it's  rather  odd,"  said  I,  that  two  Ameri- 
can boys  1 6  years  of  age  do  not  appear  to  know 
that  the  present  capital  of  their  country  was  be- 
gun in  1790.  I  suppose  Jay  could  tell  us  more 
about  the  foundation  of  Rome  than  he  could  about 
that  of  Washington,  couldn't  you,  Jay?" 

"I  suppose  you  mean  the  story  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,"  he  replied,  "but  that  is  all  mythological. 
As  I  understand  it  there  is  nothing  mythical  about 
the  foundation  of  this  city." 

"I'll  ask  you  boys  another  question,"  said  I, 
"and  give  you  a  chance  to  redeem  yourselves. 
When  the  capital  was  located  in  Washington,  from 
where  did  it  move  ?" 

"Philadelphia,"  they  answered  simultaneously. 

"While  you   are  continuing  your  exercises   in 
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United  States  history,"  suggested  my  wife  at  this 
point,  "you  might  take  us  through  the  Zoo  and 
Rock  Creek  Park." 

I  did  as  requested,  going  north  on  i6th  Street 
to  the  summit  of  Meridian  Hill.  Here  I  turned 
the  car  and  stopped,  looking  to  the  south. 

"There  is  a  fine  view,  boys,"  I  suggested,  "you 
can  see  the  city  down  in  a  hollow  as  it  were,  ex- 
tending to  the  river,  and  you  can  get  a  good  view 
of  the  Potomac  to  Alexandria.  In  the  distance  at 
Fort  Washington  it  bends,  and  just  beyond  that 
it  passes  Mount  Vernon." 

"Oh,  Mount  Vernon, — that's  the  place  I  want 
to  see,"  exclaimed  Jay,  enthusiastically. 

"I  want  to  see  it,  too,"  said  Billy. 

"Well,  if  Billy  doesn't  have  to  go  to-morrow  to 
Leavenworth,  I  will  take  you  both  there;  no 
American  boy  ought  to  come  to  Washington  with- 
out making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  'Father 
of  his  Country,'  the  Mecca  of  all  American 
patriots." 

"It  certainly  is  a  fine  view,"  said  Jay,  and  add- 
ing, "Is  that  why  Washington  is  called  the  City 
of  Magnificent  Distances,  Uncle  Fred?" 

"No,"  I  answered,  "that  phrase  was  applied  to 
it  sarcastically  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
because  of  the  great  distances  between  the  houses 
which  were  scattered  over  a  wide  area  with  bad 
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roads  and  even  woods  between.  Many  shafts  of 
ridicule  were  hurled  at  the  new  city  in  the  same 
epoch.  A  witty  Frenchwoman  referred  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  'City  of  streets  without  houses,'  and 
to  Georgetown  as  a  'City  of  houses  without 
streets.' 

"Then  there  was  Tom  Moore,  the  famous  Irish 
poet,  author  of  Lalla  Rookh,  who  visited  Wash- 
ington during  Jefferson's  first  administration,  and 
wrote  some  satirical  verses  about  the  new  city 
which  have  been  much  quoted.  In  order  to  ap- 
preciate the  lines  fully  you  ought  to  know  that  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Pope  settled  on  Capitol  Hill 
in  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and 
called  his  place  'Rome.'  The  creek  which  passed 
through  the  city  and  flowed  along  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol  Hill  he  called  the  Tiber." 

"He  was  a  true  Roman,  wasn't  he,"  said  Jay. 

"I  will  quote  you  a  few  of  Moore's  lines,"  I 
continued, 

"  'In  fancy  now  below  the  twilight  gloom 

Come  let  me  lead  thee  o'er  this  modern  Rome 
Where  tribunes  rule,  where  dusky  Davi  bow 
And  what  was  Goose  Creek  once,  is  Tiber  now. 
This  famed  metropolis  where  fancy  sees 
Squares  in  morasses,  obelisks  in  trees ; 
Which  traveling  fools  and  gazetteers  adorn 
With  shrines  unbuilt  and  heroes  yet  unborn; 
Who  naught  but  wood  and  Jefferson  they  see 
Where  streets  should  run  and  sages  ought  to  be.' 
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"But  these  witticisms  on  Washington  City  have 
long  since  lost  their  point.  It  is  now  a  beautiful 
capital,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  and 
universally  admired." 

We  then  started  north  on  i6th  Street.  Turning 
to  the  left  in  Rock  Creek  Park  we  rode  along  the 
picturesque  road  which  skirts  the  creek,  crossing 
at  the  ford,  the  water  up  to  our  hubs,  splashing 
spray  in  our  faces.  The  park  was  crowded  with 
automobiles  and  pedestrians,  as  it  usually  is  on  a 
balmy  day. 

We  arrived  home  about  7  130. 

"Boys,"  I  said,  when  we  were  seated  in  the 
library,  and  as  Billy  got  up  from  the  pianola,  "at 
the  risk  of  boring  you  a  bit  now  that  we  have 
ridden  over  some  of  Washington,  I  want  to  give 
you  an  account  of  its  history.  When  we  finally 
get  an  opportunity,  which  I  hope  we  will  soon 
have,  to  carry  out  our  Road  to  Washington  plans, 
you  will  not  regret  having  acquired  the  informa- 
tion." 

"When  we  go  over  the  Road  to  Washington," 
asked  Jay,  "are  you  going  to  show  us  how  the 
city  looked  when  it  was  captured?" 

"In  1814?"  added  Billy  interrogatively. 

"As  nearly  as  I  can,"  I  replied,  "but  even  if  we 
should  never  take  our  trip  I  think  you  ought  to 
know  something  about  the  capital,  its  size,  topog- 
raphy, population,  and  government.  I  also  think 
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that  every  American  boy  ought  to  know  how 
Washington  came  to  be  located  here  and  not  else- 
where." 

"That  would  be  interesting,  Uncle  Fred,"  said 
Bill,  "I  know  so  little  about  Washington  that  I 
am  ashamed." 

"You  see,  boys,"  I  continued,  "I  have  de- 
termined upon  a  logical  plan  for  presenting  to  you 
the  facts  concerning  the  British  invasion  and  cap- 
ture of  our  capital.  When  the  opportunity  arrives 
I  shall  show  you  a  few  of  the  old  landmarks  of 
Washington  which  were  standing  when  the  British 
arrived  and  which  have  some  association  with  that 
event.  When  we  visit  those  places  made  memor- 
able by  the  events  of  that  period  I  will  give  you 
their  history." 

"Washington  is  not  a  very  big  city,  is  it?"  asked 

Jay. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  city  of  some  size;  it  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  360,000.  Of  course  compared  to 
New  York  and  Chicago,  Washington  is  small. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  political,  social,  and  diplo- 
matic center  of  the  Nation." 

"Well,  what  was  the  population,  Uncle  Fred, 
when  the  British  captured  it?"  asked  Billy. 

"During  the  year  of  the  removal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  Washington,"  I  explained,  "in  1800,  the 
second  United  States  Census  was  taken  and  the 
population  of  the  city  was  found  to  be  3,210,  con- 
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sisting  of  2,464  white  persons,  623  slaves  and  123 
free  colored  persons.  The  population  of  George- 
town at  that  time  was  2,993,  and  of  the  whole  Dis- 
trict 14,000.  During  the  first  decade  of  the  century 
and  of  the  city's  existence  the  population  almost 
trebled  for  the  census  of  1810  showed  the  num- 
ber of  persons  to  be  8,208  of  whom  about  6,000 
were  whites,  about  1,300  slaves,  and  about  900 
free  colored  persons.  The  population  of  George- 
town in  1810  was  4,948,  and  of  the  whole  District 
24,000.  This  decade  which  covered  the  long 
mayoralty  of  Mr.  Brent  witnessed  a  considerable 
development  in  the  condition  of  the  city  proper 
and  almost  a  triplication  of  the  inhabitants. 

"The  next  census  was  taken  in  1820;  this  was 
six  years  after  the  British  invasion.  The  total 
population  of  Washington  City  was  found  to  be 
13,247,  of  which  there  were  9,605  whites,  1,945 
slaves  and  1,696  free  colored  persons.  The  popu- 
lation of  Georgetown  in  1820  was  7,360  and  of 
the  whole  District  33,000.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
say  with  absolute  accuracy  what  the  population  of 
Washington  City  was  in  1814,  the  year  of  the  in- 
vasion. But  we  can  calculate  what  it  must  have 
been  to  a  very  close  approximation.  The  gain  in 
population  from  1810  to  1820  was  5,000,  repre- 
senting an  annual  increase  of  500  or  an  increase 
of  2,000  in  four  years.  The  population  in  1814 
was  therefore  8,200  (1810)  plus  2,000  popula- 
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tion  (4  years'  increase),  making  total  population 
in  1814,  10,200.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that 
Washington  at  that  time  was  a  large  sparsely 
settled  town,  containing  about  two-thirds  as  many 
people  as  the  town  of  Alexandria  does  to-day. 

"The  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  last  100  years  has  grown  23-fold,  while  that 
of  the  United  States  has  grown  ly-fold,  so  you 
will  see  that  the  growth  of  the  capital  city  has 
been  more  than  commensurate  with  the  general 
average  of  our  country. 

"The  city  which  the  British  captured,  from  a 
standpoint  of  size  and  commercial  importance  was 
not  very  great.  But  it  was  the  capital  of  the  sixteen 
States  which  at  that  time  comprised  the  young 
Federal  Union.  It  housed  the  Government  and 
therefore  politically  represented  the  country.  Al- 
though started  upon  a  great  scale  and  plan  it  had 
not  begun  to  show  any  of  the  features  which  make 
it  grand  and  magnificent  to-day.  The  public  build- 
ings were  few,  and  for  the  most  part  incomplete. 
But  the  effect  upon  everyone  was  practically  the 
same  as  though  the  city  had  been  ten  times  its 
size.  The  humiliation  of  the  nation  was  as 
poignant  as  it  would  be  to-day  if  a  similar  calamity 
should  overtake  it.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
a  consideration  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  its 
fall  is  as  weighty  and  tragic  as  though  it  were  the 
Washington  of  our  day  which  had  fallen  into  the 
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hands  of  aliens.  Therefore  do  not  attempt  to 
minimize  the  horror  of  it  by  imagining  it  to  have 
been  only  an  infant  metropolis  in  the  wilderness. 

"If  Washington  was  small  in  those  days,  so  also 
was  the  country  itself  small,  which  was  called  upon 
to  rehabilitate  it.  If  our  capital  to-day  should  be 
captured  and  burned  by  a  foreign  foe  it  would 
be  no  greater  catastrophe,  since  the  wealth  of  our 
country,  relatively  speaking,  while  enormously 
greater,  would  be  no  better  able  to  restore  it" 

I  rose  at  this  point  to  light  a  cigar,  which  had 
long  since  gone  out  while  I  was  speaking,  and  as 
I  did  so,  Billy  got  up  from  the  lounge  where  he 
had  been  lying  and  said: 

"Uncle  Fred,  was  James  Madison  President 
during  the  war  of  1812?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "and  James  Monroe  was  Sec- 
retary of  State.  I  shall  not  tell  you  now  who  were 
the  other  members  of  Madison's  Cabinet  at  that 
time,  but  I  am  going  to  do  so  later,  because  one 
of  them,  the  Secretary  of  War,  figured  very  largely 
in  the  events  which  led  up  to  and  included  the  de- 
feat of  the  American  Army  and  the  burning  of  the 
city.  All  of  this  will  have  to  come  in  its  regular 
order." 

"Uncle  Fred,"  asked  Jay  at  this  point,  from  a 
comfortable  seat  he  had  occupied  in  a  Morris 
chair  during  my  description,  "this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  The  Road  to  Washington,  or  what  you 
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have  been  telling  us  about,  but  I  want  to  ask  you 
if  you  can  name  all  of  the  Presidents  from  Wash- 
ington to  Wilson?" 

"Yes,  I  can,"  said  I,  "and  I  am  no  wizard  on 
American  history,  either." 

"Well,  I'd  be  blessed  if  I  could  do  it,"  injected 
Billy;  "how  can  you  remember  them?" 

"By  a  mnemonic,"  I  answered  him. 

"What  is  a  mnemonic?"  they  both  inquired,  as 
I  expected  of  course  they  would. 

"Well,  a  mnemonic  spelt,  mnemonic,  and 
pronounced  neemonic  is  an  artificial  aid  to  memory. 
The  word  comes  from  a  Greek  root  signifying 
memory.  I  like  mnemonics  because  they  are 
sometimes  great  helps.  When  I  studied  medicine 
we  used  mnemonics  a  great  deal  to  help  us  re- 
member difficult  things  in  anatomy  and  other 
branches.  For  example,  we  had  a  mnemonic 
to  help  us  remember  the  twelve  pairs  of  nerves, 
which  come  out  from  the  base  of  the  brain 
and  lots  of  other  things.  Now  the  mnemonic  I 
learned  years  ago  for  remembering  the  Presidents 
in  their  order  has  stuck  in  my  head  ever  since.  It 
is  this  jargon:  Wishing  All  Jeffs  May  Marry  All 
Jacks  Vetoing  His  True  Policy  Till  Fanny  Pierce 
Brings  Long  John  Grant's  Hat,  Good  Afternoon 
Charley.  The  first  letter  of  each  word  is  the  first 
letter  of  each  President's  name:  Washington, 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  etc.  The 
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mnemonic  brings  you  up  to  Cleveland,  and  almost 
anyone  can  remember  the  presidents  who  have 
followed  him." 

I  am  afraid  the  boys  had  loosened  my  tongue 
when  they  manifested  an  interest  in  the  history 
of  Washington  for  I  started  a  discourse  which 
must  have  lasted  an  hour,  when  it  was  cut  short 
finally  by  my  wife  coming  into  the  room  and 
saying : 

"My  gracious,  Fred,  it  is  10  o'clock.  Don't 
you  think  the  boys  ought  to  go  to  bed,  and  besides 
you  will  talk  them  to  death  about  Washington 
before  you  get  through." 

"We  are  not  sleepy,  not  a  bit  of  it,  Aunt 
Minnie,"  vouchsafed  Bill,  who,  however,  looked 
as  though  he  had  had  enough. 

"No,  you  bet  we  are  not,"  added  Jay;  "we  have 
spent  a  profitable  hour  listening  to  Uncle  Fred,  I 
think." 

"Well,  I  am  through,  boys,  go  to  bed,"  said  I. 
"Billy,  if  your  dad  wrote  me  when  he  sent  the  tele- 
gram I  may  hear  from  him  to-morrow.  You 
have  got  to  get  ready  to  go  to  Leavenworth. 
We'll  hate  to  lose  you,  won't  we,  Jay?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  that  youngster,  "I  know  I 
hate  the  idea  of  going  back  to  Boston  and  digging 
into  the  books  again." 

"Imagine  me,  on  the  briny  deep,  Jay,"  said  Billy, 
"while  you  are  translating  Cicero." 
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In  the  next  morning's  mail  there  was  no  letter 
from  my  brother,  but  about  10  a.  m.  I  received 
another  telegram  asking  me  to  get  Billy  on  the 
train  for  Leavenworth.  That  afternoon  he 
started  west  over  the  C.  &  O. 

I  began  immediately  to  get  busy  with  my  work, 
Jay  usually  accompanying  me  in  my  car. 

We  left  one  morning  bright  and  early  and  took 
the  trolley  to  Mount  Vernon.  Jay  enjoyed  the 
trip  immensely  and  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
sights  of  the  old  homestead  and  tomb  of  George 
Washington. 

"My,  I  am  glad  we  went;  I  have  been  wanting 
to  go  ever  since  I  have  read  history.  Is  it  true, 
Uncle  Fred,"  asked  Jay  on  the  way  home,  "that 
Washington  picked  out  the  site  of  the  capital  city?" 

"Substantially  so,"  I  replied.  "The  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  in  1790  locating  the  capital  on  the 
Potomac  granted  the  President  power  to  select  a 
site  anywhere  between  the  Eastern  Branch  and 
the  Conogocheague,  the  latter  a  stream  emptying 
into  the  Potomac  about  100  miles  above  George- 
town. Washington  had  been  familiar  since  boy- 
hood with  all  this  country  and  particularly  admired 
that  region  between  the  Eastern  Branch  and  the 
Potomac,  a  sort  of  peninsular  amphitheater 
backed  by  a  circular  range  of  beautiful  hills.  Every 
tree  and  cove  along  the  shore  was  familiar  to  him 
as  he  sailed  over  the  broad  river  in  his  little  sloop. 
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He  had  tramped  over  the  country,  surveyed  por- 
tions of  it  and  knew  many  of  the  Scotch,  Irish  and 
English  farmers  who  owned  and  tilled  the  soil. 
Jefferson  and  Madison  both  agreed  with  him  in 
his  selection. 

"Of  course  you  have  heard  of  the  trouble 
Washington  had  with  David  Burns,  one  of  the 
farmers  who  owned  land  on  the  site  which  had 
been  selected  for  the  city  and  who  obstinately  re- 
fused at  first  to  relinquish  his  property  on  the 
terms  proposed  by  Washington  and  his  commis- 
sioners?" 

"I  don't  believe  I  have,  Uncle  Fred,"  responded 

Jay- 

"Well,  David  Burns'  farm  occupied  land  which 
included  what  is  now  the  White  House  grounds 
and  extended  to  Tiber  Creek,  a  stream  which 
emptied  into  the  Potomac  just  north  of  where  the 
Washington  Monument  stands.  Burns'  cottage 
stood  on  the  ground  where  now  the  most  beautiful 
of  Washington's  smaller  buildings  has  been  erected 
— the  Pan-American  Union — near  the  foot  of  iyth 
Street. 

"It  is  said  that  President  Washington  came  all 
the  way  up  from  Mount  Vernon  to  see  Davy 
Burns  especially.  Seated  upon  a  rustic  bench  near 
the  Scotchman's  old  cottage  the  Father  of  His 
Country  attempted  to  convince  the  irascible  Scotch- 
man of  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  him  by 
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surrendering  his  lands  on  the  prescribed  terms. 
To  all  these  arguments  of  the  President,  Burns 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  saying — 'I  suppose  you  think 
people  here  are  going  to  take  every  grist  that 
comes  from  you  as  pure  grain,  but  what  would  you 
have  been  if  you  hadn't  married  the  Widow 
Custis?'  Washington  held  his  temper  and  tried 
to  impress  Burns  with  the  fact  that  the  location 
of  the  new  city  on  his  land  would  make  him  rich. 
But  David  remained  obdurate  until  finally  the 
President  is  said  to  have  lost  his  temper  and  said: 
'Had  not  the  Federal  City  been  laid  out  here  you 
would  have  died  a  poor  tobacco  planter.'  'Aye, 
mon,'  Burns  is  said  to  have  retorted,  'an  had  ye 
nae  married  the  Widow  Custis  wi'  'a  her  naggers, 
ye  would  'a  been  a  land  surveyor  to-day  and  a 
dom  poor  one  at  that.'  Washington  arose  and 
started  to  go;  then  turning  he  said  emphatically, 
'I  have  selected  your  farm,  Mr.  Burns,  as  a  part 
of  the  Federal  City,  and  the  Government  will  take 
it  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain;  now  it  will 
be  better  for  you  to  enter  into  an  amicable  agree- 
ment. I  will  ask  you  for  the  last  time,  on  what 
terms  will  you  surrender  your  land?'  Burns  must 
have  noticed  the  expression  in  the  President's  face, 
and  saw  that  he  had  come  to  an  impasse.  He 
knew  what  confiscation  meant  so  he  quickly  replied: 
'Your  Excellency,  I  will  exchange  my  lands  on  any 
terms  you  may  choose  to  name.'  This  closed  the 
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incident  and  David  Burns'  farm  became  a  part 
of  Washington  City." 

Jay  stayed  with  us  another  week  and  then  left 
for  his  home  in  Boston.  His  last  question  was: 
"Uncle  Fred,  do  you  think  we  will  ever  be  able 
to  go  over  the  Road  to  Washington?" 

"I  feel  sure  that  we  will  some  day,"  I  replied, 
"and  by  the  time  we  do  you  will  find  your  Uncle 
Fred  an  expert  guide." 

As  the  train  moved  out  we  waved  a  final  adios, 
and  started  to  walk  away.  My  wife  said : 

"Have  you  ever  personally  been  over  what  you 
have  been  calling  the  Road  to  Washington?" 

"No.  I  never  have,  and  come  to  think  about  it, 
I  don't  know  any  one  who  has,"  said  I,  "but  it 
ought  to  be  easy  to  do  so — even  after  the  lapse 
of  a  hundred  years.  I  do  not  mind  acknowledging 
to  you  that  I  have  looked  into  a  good  many  books 
since  my  interest  became  awakened  in  this  sub- 
ject, but,  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  in  any  one  of  them  a  definite  account 
of  just  what  was  the  route  the  British  Army  took." 

"Then,"  she  suggested  with  a  smile,  "I  guess  it 
was  a  lucky  thing  for  your  reputation  with  the 
boys  that  Billy  had  to  go  to  the  Philippines  and 
Jay  back  to  Boston,  for  this  may  enable  you  to 
discover  what  actually  constituted  the  Road  to 
Washington  before  you  attempt  to  show  it  to  any 
one  else." 
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My  enthusiasm  was  not  to  be  so  easily  downed, 
so  I  said  "Oh,  I'll  get  the  maps,  histories  old  and 
new,  look  up  the  traditions  relating  to  the  famous 
march  upon  our  capital,  and  I  shall  easily  be  able 
to  show  you  by  what  route  they  came,  and  follow- 
ing in  the  track  of  the  British  commanders  Ross 
and  Cockburn  go  over  the  road  the  red-coats  took 
in  their  descent  upon  the  capital  city  of  these 
United  States  in  August,  1814." 

As  later  events  proved  this  was  a  thing  much 
easier  said  than  done. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Spring  0/1917  has  arrived  and  the  United 
States  has  entered  the  European  War.  Billy 
has  returned  from  the  Philippines  and  spent  the 
Winter  at  Shadman's  School  preparing  for  a 
competitive  examination  at  West  Point.  Jay 
arrives  in  Washington,  after  the  Latin  School 
closes.  The  opportunity  finally  comes  for  carry- 
ing out  the  plans  conceived  at  Altantic  City,  in 
1914. 

YOU  look  more  like  a  newspaper  correspon- 
dent than  a  doctor,"  said  my  wife  one 
morning  in  April,  1917.  I  had  been  over  to  the 
newsstand  and  bought  the  Herald  and  Post,  the 
Washington  morning  papers,  and  two  New  York 
papers  just  out.  With  all  these  packed  under  my 
arm,  I  guess  my  appearance  probably  justified  her 
assertion. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "since  we  have  declared  war 
against  Germany,  I  want  to  see  how  this  righteous 
act  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  President  Wilson 
is  being  taken  by  the  people  of  this  Country  and 
the  world." 
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"I  suppose  it  will  be  joyfully  received  by  Eng- 
land and  France,"  said  Mrs.  B.,  "but  whether 
Germany  will  immediately  lay  down  arms  and  sue 
for  peace  is  doubtful,  isn't  it?" 

"Not  only  doubtful,  but  preposterous,  of  course. 
You  can  bet  we  have  a  job  on  our  hands,  but  I  am 
mighty  glad  we  are  in  the  conflict.  We  have  stood 
about  enough  and  since  the  sinking  of  the  'Lusi- 
tania,'  war  with  Germany  has  been  inevitable." 

"You  appear  to  be  greatly  interested  in  martial 
affairs  for  a  peaceable  physician,"  said  she.  "I 
suppose  now  that  Billy  is  finishing  up  at  Shadman's 
School  and  that  Jay  is  coming  down  from  Boston, 
we  won't  hear  anything  but  war.  If  the  tragedy 
of  our  country's  entrance  into  the  present  conflict 
is  not  a  sufficient  inspiration,  I  suppose  you  will 
start  now  and  revive  the  War  of  1812,  and  the 
Road  to  Washington." 

"Yes,  I  fully  intend  to,"  I  replied,  "because  the 
more  I  look  into  the  matter,  and  you  know  I  have 
read  every  book  now  in  the  Congressional  Library 
bearing  on  the  subject,  the  more  I  believe  that 
melancholy  event  should  not  be  so  lightly  passed 
over.  It  was  brought  about  by  blunders. 
Blunders  of  individuals,  of  lawmakers,  of  execu- 
tives, and  of  the  people.  There  were  many  pacifists 
in  those  days  just  as  there  now  are  who  opposed 
every  patriotic  impulse  toward  a  thorough  prepa- 
ration of  their  country.  If  boys  grow  up  with 
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pacifism  and  unpreparedness  instilled  into  them 
from  childhood  they  will  be,  as  Roosevelt  calls 
them,  'Molly  Coddles.'  If  I  take  my  nephews  over 
the  scenes  of  the  British  Invasion,  and  show  them 
what  pacifism  did  for  us  in  1814,  it  will  make 
two  young  Americans  converts  to  the  sacred  cause 
of  legitimate  preparation.  Now  that  we  are  in 
war  with  Germany,  we  will  have  to  get  together 
a  vast  army,  and  it  will  be  at  great  expense  and 
difficulty.  If  Germany  and  her  coadjutors  can 
starve  England  by  the  submarine  and  vanquish 
France  with  their  armies,  a  second  invasion  and 
capture  of  Washington  will  be  the  next  thing  on 
the  program  and  the  celerity  with  which  the 
mighty  German  War  Machine  can  bring  this  about 
is  no  less  startling  than  we  have  seen  pictured  on 
the  movie  screen,  'The  Battle  Cry  of  Peace,'  is 
not  an  exaggeration." 

I  suppose  my  wife  got  a  little  weary  because 
she  made  no  further  comment  on  the  subject. 

Billy  came  to  the  house  every  few  days  to  dinner 
whenever  his  work  at  the  preparatory  school 
would  permit.  He  studied  hard,  made  good 
progress  particularly  in  mathematics,  of  which  he 
was  very  fond.  He  finally  took  his  examinations 
at  the  War  College  for  admission  to  West  Point. 
Soon  afterwards  Jay  came  down  from  Boston. 

The  next  day  we  began  to  talk  about  the  Road 
to  Washington,  and  I  submitted  a  plan  I  had 
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formulated  in  my  mind  for  carrying  the  idea  into 
execution.  The  scheme  was  simple.  We  would 
ride  over  Washington  and  Georgetown  in  the 
automobile  and  visit  those  historical  landmarks 
connected  with  the  events  of  1814,  which  happen 
to  be  preserved. 

"Now,  boys,"  I  said,  "before  we  begin  our  little 
ride  I  will  have  to  warn  you  that  you  must  imagine 
yourselves  on  a  personally  conducted  tour.  I  am 
the  lecturer  and  you  will  please  refrain  from  firing 
questions  at  me  until  we  get  through.  I  have  a 
few  facts  which  I  think  will  be  interesting,  so  you 
will  please  pay  attention  and  not  ply  me  with  inter- 
ruptions until  I  finish." 

When  I  delivered  this  speech  we  were  riding 
along  Connecticut  Avenue,  north  of  Dupont  Circle. 
I  stopped  at  Florida  Avenue  and  took  from  my 
pocket  a  map  of  the  city. 

"By  referring  to  it,"  I  continued,  "you  will 
notice  that  Florida  Avenue  is  crooked  all  the  way 
from  Rock  Creek  to  yth  Street;  the  reason  for  this 
is  that  as  early  as  1756,  when  the  surveyors  were 
marking  out  the  streets  of  Georgetown,  there  be- 
ing no  Washington  in  those  days,  an  old  road  led 
from  Georgetown  to  Bladensburg.  From  these 
early  times  until  steam  railroads  came  into  exist- 
ence the  road  was  a  main  artery  of  travel  between 
the  South  and  North.  Florida  Avenue,  from  Rock 
Creek  to  yth  Street,  was  laid  down  on  a  part  of 
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this  road.  L'Enfant,  who  planned  the  city  of 
Washington,  made  it  the  northern  boundary. 

"If  you  will  let  your  imagination  play  you  can 
go  back  in  fancy  to  the  morning  of  September  I, 
1774.  If  you  had  been  standing  here  at  that  time 
you  could  have  seen  three  horsemen  crossing  the 
ford  at  P  Street  coming  up  into  the  road,  now 
Florida  Avenue.  These  three  men  on  horseback 
were  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry  and 
Henry  Pendleton  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia  as 
delegates  from  Virginia  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. By  twilight  Washington  and  his  com- 
panions were  far  on  their  way  to  Baltimore. 

"They  had  come  on  horseback  from  Mount 
Vernon,  had  crossed  the  Potomac  by  ferry  at 
Georgetown,  and  after  getting  an  early  breakfast 
at  Suter's  Tavern,  had  started  out  through  M 
Street,  then  called  Falls  Street,  up  the  west  side 
of  the  creek  to  the  ford  at  P  Street  where  they 
crossed  to  saunter  along  the  crooked  road  past 
the  spot  where  we  now  stand.  Where  these  blocks 
of  houses  now  are  was  a  dense  forest,  through 
which  the  road  wound,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  over 
little  creeks  swollen  by  the  rains,  with  no  sound 
save  the  twittering  of  the  birds,  the  knocks  of  a 
woodpecker  or  the  soughing  of  the  wind  in  the 
trees.  Motorists  speeding  through  Florida  Ave- 
nue seldom  stop  to  think  that  over  this  highway 
our  forefathers  traveled  in  stage  coaches  instead 
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of  sixcylinder  automobiles.  After  the  city  of 
Washington  or  Federal  City,  as  it  was  first  called, 
was  located  here  in  1790,  the  old  road  became  less 
used  because  Maryland  Avenue  was  opened  up 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  northeast  limits  of  the 
city  where  it  joined  the  Bladensburg  pike,  thereby 
diverting  all  traffic  from  Baltimore  into  Washing- 
ton instead  of  Georgetown.  As  we  go  south  on 
Florida  Avenue  you  can  see  how  the  old  road 
curved. 

"After  crossing  the  Q  Street  bridge  over  Rock 
Creek,  we  reach  Georgetown,  still  called  by  that 
name,  though  it  has  long  since  become  an  integral 
part  of  Washington  City.  Georgetown  is  much 
the  older  of  the  two,  having  been  laid  out  in  175 1. 

"I  have  come  over  to  Georgetown  to  show  you 
what  is  left  of  an  old  cannon  foundry,  which  the 
British  intended  to  destroy  when  they  came  to 
Washington  in  1814. 

"Let  us  stop  here  at  the  corner  of  35th  and 
M  Streets  and  look  across  towards  the  south  side. 
Do  you  see  that  paint  and  hardware  store,  number 
3815  M  Street,  just  east  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Aqueduct  bridge?  That  is  a  famous  site.  On 
that  spot,  until  recently,  was  the  old  residence  of 
Francis  Scott  Key,  author  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  What  a  pity  it  was  ever  allowed  to  be 
destroyed!  Some  patriotic  women  tried  to  save 
it,  but  could  not  obtain  the  requisite  funds.  The 
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history  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  is  part  of  our 
story,  but  I  will  reserve  it  for  a  future  time. 

"We'll  run  up  the  road  alongside  the  canal  and 
take  a  look  at  the  old  Foxhall  foundry.  In  order 
to  find  it  we  will  get  out  of  the  car  and  walk  under 
the  canal.  There  is  nothing  left  of  the  foundry 
now  but  ruined  walls,  situated  between  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  and  the  Potomac  River, 
about  half  a  mile  above  the  Aqueduct  Bridge. 

"It  is  approachable  on  foot  by  the  tow  path  or 
by  coming  along  the  road  as  we  have  done  and 
going  under  the  canal.  Henry  Foxhall  built  the 
foundry  in  1801  and  operated  it  until  the  end  of 
the  war,  making  many  cannon  for  the  Government 
during  this  time.  Of  course  the  British  intended 
to  destroy  it  and  it  is  said  that  General  Ross  sent 
a  detachment  to  accomplish  this  but  the  storm 
which  struck  the  city  was  severe  enough  to  turn 
them  back. 

"Coming  back  through  M  Street,  here  between 
3<Dth  and  3ist  Streets,  on  the  north  side  you  see  a 
curious  old  squatty  stone  house  with  outside  chim- 
ney. It  is  No.  3049.  Of  course  it  was  standing  at 
the  time  of  the  British  invasion,  and  probably  over 
half  a  century  before  that.  It  did  not  figure  in 
that  event.  My  reason  for  showing  it  to  you  as 
we  pass  is  that  President  Washington  used  this 
house  as  headquarters  while  the  Federal  City  was 
being  surveyed  in  1791. 
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"Now  almost  opposite  the  old  headquarters 
building  a  street  runs  into  M  called  Jefferson 
Street.  Riding  over  its  rough  cobble  stones  a  dis- 
tance of  a  block  we  come  to  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  beyond  which  on  the  east  side  is  a 
brick  house  with  slanting  roof  and  gable  windows, 
once  the  house  of  Thomas  Jefferson  while  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  Washington  in  1792.  He  lived 
in  this  house  when  he  came  to  Georgetown  to  as- 
sist in  laying  out  the  new  capital  city  in  which  he 
took  a  deep  interest. 

"Leaving  Jefferson  Street  we  will  ride  east  along 
M  to  3Oth.  On  the  northeast  corner  is  a  three- 
story  brick  building  originally  built  in  1796  as 
Union  Tavern.  John  Adams  stopped  here  when 
he  visited  Georgetown  as  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  summer  of  1800  before  he  came  to 
Washington  to  occupy  the  White  House  then  just 
completed.  At  the  time  of  the  British  invasion  it 
was  still  being  conducted  as  a  hotel. 

"On  our  way  down  town  we  will  pass  another 
house  made  famous  by  having  sheltered  on  several 
occasions  the  Father  of  his  Country.  We  get  to 
it  by  riding  over  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Bridge 
across  Rock  Creek,  down  26th  Street  to  K,  stop- 
ping before  2618.  George  Washington's  last  so- 
journ in  Washington  City  was  in  1798,  when  he 
stopped  with  Thomas  Peter  in  this  very  house 
where  he  had  been  often  entertained  before. 
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"From  here  we  will  run  out  K  Street  to  23rd, 
and  south  to  E,  where  we  come  to  a  fine  reserva- 
tion on  a  hill  now  occupied  by  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory and  Bureau  of  Public  Health.  It  is  old  Ob- 
servatory or  Camp  Hill,  made  famous  by  the 
tradition  that  General  Braddock's  force  landed 
here  in  1755  on  their  way  from  Alexandria 
through  Georgetown  to  the  ill-fated  Fort  Du- 
quesne.  All  the  great  park  which  you  see  between 
us  and  the  river  has  been  made  by  engineers,  from 
an  insalubrious  malarial  breeding  marsh.  In  1814 
the  water  and  marsh  came  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  Let  us  walk  down  and  see  all  that  is  left 
of  Braddock's  rock.  Here  is  a  rectangular  well 
protected  by  an  iron  railing.  Looking  down  into 
it  you  can  see  what  has  been  purposely  left  of  it, 
eight  or  ten  feet  below  the  level  of  the  land.  It 
is  somewhat  unlikely  that  Braddock  ever  used  the 
rock  as  a  landing  place;  he  probably  crossed  the 
Potomac  by  ferry  at  Georgetown. 

"Our  principal  interest  in  Camp  Hill  at  the 
present  moment  lies  in  the  fact  that  during  the 
war  of  1812  it  was  a  military  camp  ground.  Some 
of  the  District  troops  were  quartered  here,  both 
before  and  after  the  invasion  of  the  City. 

"As  we  ride  north  along  23rd  Street  we  regain 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  Washington  Circle.  This 
part,  including  the  circle  was  a  rough  dirt  road  at 
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the  time  of  the  British  invasion,  but  you  see  now 
it  has  been  made  a  beautiful  boulevard. 

"Just  east  of  2ist  Street  on  I  Street,  facing  the 
open  space  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  is  another 
famous  house.  Monroe  lived  here  while  Secretary 
of  State  under  Madison.  After  Armstrong's*  de- 
parture, brought  about  by  his  disgrace  as  Secretary 
of  War,  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Bladensburg, 
Monroe  acted  as  both  Secretary  of  State  and  of 
War. 

"Continuing  our  ride  east  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue we  come  to  I9th  Street.  On  the  northwest 
corner  beginning  at  I9th  Street  and  extending  west 
is  a  row  of  brick  houses  known  as  the  seven  build- 
ings. They  were  built  in  1794.  After  the  White 
House  was  burned  by  the  British,  President 
Madison's  offices  were  moved  to  this  corner  build- 
ing, and  there  remained  until  the  White  House  was 
restored. 

"Now  when  we  get  to  i8th  Street  we  turn  south 
to  New  York  Avenue  to  see  the  famous  Octagon 
House,  which  is  situated  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  New  York  Avenue  and  i8th  Street,  N.  W.  It 
is  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  old,  having  been 
built  in  1794  for  John  Tayloe,  a  wealthy  Virginia 
planter.  The  house  is  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 

*Secretary  of  War  under  Madison  during  the  war 
of  1812. 
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tion.  At  the  time  of  the  British  invasion  it  was 
occupied  by  M.  Serurier,  the  French  Minister,  who 
was  at  home  on  the  night  they  arrived.  About 
ii  o'clock  he  saw  a  detachment  of  soldiers  with 
torches  coming  towards  the  President's  house,  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  General  Ross  requesting  that 
a  guard  be  furnished  to  protect  him.  General 
Ross  assured  him  that  he  would  not  be  disturbed. 

"When  President  Madison  and  his  wife,  Dolly 
Madison,  returned  to  Washington  after  their  en- 
forced pilgrimage  into  Virginia  after  the  Battle 
of  Bladensburg,  they  took  up  their  abode  here  until 
the  White  House  was  repaired. 

"In  the  front  second  story  over  the  door  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  by  President  Madison 
in  July,  1815,  which  formally  closed  the  second 
war  with  Great  Britain.  The  table  on  which  it 
was  signed  is  there  to  this  day. 

"In  the  short  space  o/  half  an  hour  I  have  shown 
you  seven  houses  made  famous  by  having  sheltered 
the  first  five  Presidents:  Washington,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe.  We  shall  shortly 
pass  by  the  White  House,  which  has  been  the 
domicile  of  a  much  greater  number.  All  the  Presi- 
dents have  lived  within  its  walls  except  one,  the 
'Father  of  his  Country.' 

"One  block  east  on  New  York  Avenue  we  ob- 
tain a  good  view  of  the  State,  War  and  Navy  De- 
partment Building.  It  is  a  busy  place  now  since 
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war  with  Germany  is  declared.  At  the  time  of 
the  British  invasion  there  was  a  brick  building 
here  on  a  line  with  the  south  front  of  the  Presi- 
dent's house.  It  was  called  the  Southwest  Execu- 
tive Building,  begun  in  1799  and  not  completed 
when  the  Government  moved  from  Philadelphia  to 
Washington  in  1800.  It  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
British  soldiery. 

"Riding  north  along  the  west  front  of  the  build- 
ing to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  we  get  a  view  of  the 
wide  street  sometimes  called  Executive  Avenue  as 
it  passes  the  White  House. 

"Returning  along  the  south  front  of  the  State, 
War  and  Navy  Building  through  the  elliptical 
roadway  skirting  the  south  front  of  the  White 
House  we  can  see  that  historic  structure  between 
the  trees. 

"We  are  now  in  a  position  to  get  a  fine  view 
of  the  south  front  of  the  Treasury  Building. 

"By  contrasting  what  you  see  with  this  old 
photograph  of  the  building  as  it  was  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago,  you  can  form  some  idea  of  how 
it  appeared  to  the  British  soldiery  when  they  stood 
in  front  prepared  to  set  it  on  fire. 

"The  original  Treasury  was  called  the  South 
East  Executive  Building  and  was  situated  on  'a 
line  with  the  south  front  of  the  White  House.  It 
was  built  in  the  fall  of  1798  in  anticipation  of 
governmental  occupation,  and  completed  about 
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July,  1800,  just  as  the  offices  were  removed  from 
Philadelphia.  The  old  structure  when  completed 
was  147  feet  long  and  57  feet  wide.  It  was  two 
stories  and  an  attic  high  and  contained  15  office 
rooms  on  each  floor.  It  was  built  of  brick  with 
a  few  stone  trimmings  and  cost  about  $40,000. 
When  the  Treasury  Department  clerks  came  in 
1800  there  were  about  70  of  them,  this  being  the 
largest  Department  of  the  Government  at  this 
time. 

"Now  we  will  ride  up  Madison  Place  between 
the  Treasury  and  White  House  and  come  out  in 
Pennsylvania  or  Executive  Avenue.  Before  look- 
at  the  latter  we  may  take  a  peep  at  Lafayette 
Square. 

"In  early  days,  as  early  as  1796,  the  Washing- 
ton Artillery  Company  paraded  on  this  ground, 
then  a  part  of  the  President's  Square.  When 
Washington  retired  from  office  in  1797  and  passed 
through  Washington,  a  salute  of  16  guns  was  fired 
by  this  company  here. 

"In  those  days  this  beautiful  park  was  no  more 
than  an  open  field.  Its  probable  general  appear- 
ance may  be  gathered  from  a  glance  at  a  picture  of 
the  President's  House  in  1799,  which  I  show  you 
here.  Observe  the  old  shanty  and  nearby  the 
woman  and  oxcart. 

"At  the  time  of  the  British  invasion  this  Square 
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had  been  slightly,  but  not  substantially  improved, 
and  we  can  imagine  the  platoon  of  British  infantry 
and  marines  grouped  about  in  different  places  on 
the  square  watching  the  devouring  flames  they  had 
started,  eat  out  the  interior  and  all  that  was  com- 
bustible of  the  President's  Mansion." 

"Uncle  Fred,"  interrupted  Jay  at  this  point, 
"Why  was  it  called  the  'White  House'  ?" 

"That  question  has  been  answered  in  different 
ways,"  I  replied.  "The  most  plausible  is  this:  It 
was  originally  called  the  President's  House  or 
Palace.  Built  of  Virginia  freestone,  it  was  origi- 
nally the  color  of  sandstone.  After  it  was  burned 
on  August  24,  1814,  the  outside  was  blackened  and 
sooted  by  the  smoke.  When  it  was  rebuilt  the 
walls,  which  had  not  been  destroyed  by  the  fire, 
were  painted  white  and  it  took  the  name  of  the 
White  House,  and  has  been  known  by  that  designa- 
tion ever  since. 

"The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  October,  1792, 
and  by  1798  the  exterior  was  completed  and  scaf- 
folds taken  down.  The  building  was  not  entirely 
completed  when  President  Adams  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington, in  November,  1800,  to  spend  the  last  few 
months  of  his  administration  which  was  to  ter- 
minate March  4,  1801.  Nor  was  it  entirely  fin- 
ished when  Jefferson  entered  it  in  that  year.  Let 
us  stop  a  few  minutes  under  the  shade  of  this  elm 
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by  the  side  of  the  park  and  look  at  the  building. 
You  can  not  go  in  the  grounds  now  since  war  with 
Germany  has  been  declared. 

"Besides  the  photograph  you  saw  a  moment  ago 
showing  the  building  in  1799  with  the  grounds  in 
front,  I  have  two  others.  One  is  a  view  of  the 
President's  House  in  1811,  the  other  is  a  nearer 
view  showing  how  the  building  appeared  when  it 
was  burned. 

"Leaving  the  White  House  and  turning  south 
into  1 5th  Street  we  see  the  corner  of  F  Street. 
What  a  busy  street  it  is,  crowded  with  autos,  cars, 
wagons,  and  pedestrians.  This  street  was  com- 
paratively speaking,  quite  well  built  up  in  1814. 
There  were  more  buildings  along  here  from  I5th 
to  9th  Streets  than  in  most  localities  of  the  city. 
Of  course  it  was  a  rutty,  uneven,  dirt  road,  muddy 
or  dusty  by  turns.  You  will  notice  that  the  ground 
here  is  much  higher  than  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
In  the  early  days  the  Avenue  from  the  Treasury 
to  the  Capitol  was  in  a  wretched  state.  The  higher 
elevation  of  F  Street  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a 
ridge  and  so  it  was  formerly  called  the  'F  Street 
Ridge.'  The  roadway  east  towards  the  Capitol 
along  F  was  better  than  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  traffic  through  the  city  from  Georgetown  to 
Capitol  Hill  was  directed  along  it. 

"That  three  story  building  over  there  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  I5th  and  F  Streets  was  standing 
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as  it  now  is  in  1814.  It  was  known  as  Rhodes 
Hotel,  after  an  early  proprietor  who  ran  a  hostelry 
there  from  1801  to  1804. 

"It  was  an  important  corner,  being  near  the 
White  House  and  Executive  buildings,  also  be- 
cause it  was  on  the  F  Street  Ridge  Road  through 
the  city  and  stage-coaches  from  Baltimore  began 
to  come  this  way  as  early  as  1806.  At  the  time  of 
the  invasion  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Barbara 
Suter  ran  it.  She  was  one  of  the  Georgetown 
Suters,  who  had  long  been  bonifaces  in  that  place. 
When  Ross  and  Cockburn  rode  up  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  on  that  fateful  night  of  August  24,  to  su- 
pervise the  burning  of  the  White  House  they 
stopped  at  this  place  and  got  something  to  eat.  It 
is  said  that  Mrs.  Suter  recognized  in  Admiral 
Cockburn  a  person  who  had  stopped  at  her  house 
three  weeks  before  in  civilian  dress,  evidently  on  a 
tour  of  espionage  of  the  city  he  intended  to  con- 
quer. 

"F  Street  is  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town  at  the  present  day,  and  enjoyed  the  same  dis- 
tinction in  1814.  Dr.  Thornton,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, lived  in  the  house  at  1331  F,  and  James 
Madison  while  Secretary  of  State  under  Jefferson 
lived  in  1335,  his  wife's  sister,  Mrs.  Cutts,  living 
m  I333-  When  Madison  was  inaugrated  Presi- 
dent on  March  4,  1809,  he  was  escorted  from  this 
house  by  troops  of  Washington  and  Georgetown 
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Cavalry  Militia.  After  the  White  House  was 
burned  and  for  ten  days  before  they  moved  into 
the  Octagon  House,  the  Madisons  lived  with  the 
Cutts  in  1333.  All  along  F  Street,  at  intervals, 
at  the  time  of  the  British  invasion  were  rather  sub- 
stantial residences,  a  few  business  places,  boarding 
houses  and  small  hotels. 

"Returning  to  I5th  Street  and  the  Treasury,  we 
will  go  south  into  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  which  you 
see  strikes  the  southeast  corner  of  that  building. 
From  here  you  get  a  fine  view  looking  east  to  the 
Peace  Monument  and  Capitol. 

"Pennsylvania  Avenue!  I  repeat  the  name. 
There  is  no  street,  my  boys,  in  any  city  of  our  great 
country  so  entitled  to  distinction  in  history  as  this. 
It  has  borne  the  foot-prints  of  every  President 
and  Vice  President  of  our  Republic;  also  those  of 
every  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress; 
every  Cabinet  Officer,  Supreme  Judge  and  Am- 
bassador. Every  inaugural  procession  beginning 
with  Jefferson's  has  paraded  along  its  famous  way. 
Think  of  the  thousands  of  people  distinguished 
in  our  country's  history,  and  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  have  gazed  along  its  historic  vista. 
All  the  messages  and  documents  back  and  forth 
to  the  Capitol  from  the  White  House  for  a  century 
and  more  have  been  carried  over  it.  Along  it  have 
passed  the  funeral  corteges  of  three  martyred  presi- 
dents. 
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"Here  are  a  couple  of  photographs  which  will 
give  you  some  idea  how  Pennsylvania  Avenue  ap- 
peared when  the  British  took  the  city. 

"They  are  not  absolutely  accurate,  since  neither 
one  of  them  shows  Tiber  Creek,  which  crossed  be- 
tween 2nd  and  3rd  Streets,  where  there  was  a 
bridge.  The  four  rows  of  Lombardy  poplars, 
planted  by  Jefferson  are  shown.  Both  are  views 
of  the  Avenue  from  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 

"As  we  proceed  through  this  street  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  pick  out  every  building  which  was  stand- 
ing at  the  time,  but  will  only  mention  those  which 
have  acquired  a  special  interest  because  of  their 
association  with  some  incident  of  the  invasion. 

"Just  over  here  on  8th  Street,  opposite  Kann's 
big  department  store  you  will  see  two  old  houses, 
Nos.  146  and  148,  now  occupied  as  warehouses. 
They  figured  in  an  episode  of  the  march  of  the 
British  troops  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

"Two  married  women  lived  in  these  houses 
whose  husbands  were  in  the  battle  of  Bladensburg, 
one  of  them,  Mrs.  Vernon,  described  her  experi- 
ences years  afterwards  and  her  story  of  the  event 
is  so  vivid  and  interesting  that  I  have  brought  it 
along  to  read  to  you  while  we  sit  here  in  sight  of 
the  place.  She  wrote: 

"  'When  the  report  came  that  the  British  were 
on  their  way  Captain  Vernon  came  home  in  the 
afternoon  and  found  an  order  directing  him  to 
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repair  to  the  Capitol  the  next  morning  to  receive 
orders.  At  daybreak  he  went  up,  not  expecting  to 
be  called  out  of  the  city  and  making  no  preparation 
therefor.  I  heard  nothing  from  him  until  night, 
when  a  black  man  came  to  get  some  clothing  and 
stated  that  he  had  been  appointed  servant  to  Cap- 
tain Vernon,  who  wrote  a  note,  saying  that  he 
was  then  near  Bladensburg,  but  did  not  know 
where  they  were  going.  This  was  on  Friday,  and 
everybody  was  in  great  alarm. 

'  'On  Sunday  all  who  could  went  away,  on  Mon- 
day all  papers,  pictures,  etc.,  were  removed  from 
public  offices.  On  Wednesday,  about  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  I  saw  the  American  soldiers  march- 
ing along  the  Avenue,  but  could  not  see  my  hus- 
band among  them,  and  towards  night,  we  heard 
that  the  enemy  had  arrived.  The  first  intimation 
I  had  was  by  the  firing  of  guns,  and  after  dark  I 
saw  the  fires  caused  by  the  burning  of  the  Sewell 
house,  Carroll's  Row,  and  the  Capitol,  between 
which  edifice  and  our  house  there  were  scarcely 
any  buildings  except  Brown's  old  hotel,  now  the 
Metropolitan.  I  concluded  that  they  were  going 
to  burn  all  the  way  down,  and  went  to  call  Paul, 
an  old  black  servant,  who  had  promised  to  stay, 
but  was  not  to  be  found.  Kitty,  his  wife,  had 
previously  gone,  so  that  I  was  without  servants 
with  an  infant  in  my  arms,  and  felt  very  helpless 
and  lonely.  Mrs.  Bender,  my  neighbor,  whose 
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husband  had  also  been  ordered  off,  came  in, 
frightened  almost  out  of  her  wits,  with  a  camphor 
bottle  in  one  hand,  and  a  handkerchief  in  the  other, 
"We  will  stay  together,"  she  said,  "there  is  but 
one  power  that  can  save  us.  What  shall  we  do?" 
We  lighted  both  houses,  and  I  went  in  and  sat 
with  her. 

"  'About  nine  o'clock  the  British  came  down  op- 
posite the  Center  Market,  then  called  the  Marsh 
Market.  Hinckley,  a  very  intelligent  man  when 
sober,  lived  in  the  neighborhood  and  had  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  befriend  us ;  but  he  came  in 
to  the  house  now  very  drunk  and  denouncing  the 
enemy  in  no  measured  terms  for  what  they  had 
done.  We  got  him  to  bed,  lest  he  should  make 
trouble.  Late  in  the  day  on  Thursday  we  heard 
a  clanking  of  horses,  but  the  fog  obscured  our 
vision.  We  were  seated  in  the  parlor,  determined 
if  the  British  came  to  throw  ourselves  on  their 
mercy  and  gallantry.  Suddenly  there  was  an  ex- 
clamation outside,  "Let's  have  a  pop  at  him,"  and 
the  report  of  a  gun,  and  immediately  we  heard  a 
man  dart  through  the  passage  of  our  house  and 
down  the  kitchen  stairs.  We  were  both  motionless 
with  fright.  Mrs.  Bender  gulped  down  camphor 
and  handed  the  bottle  to  me  with  expressive  silence. 
We  watched  at  the  back  window  for  sometime, 
afraid  to  move,  and  expecting  every  moment  to 
see  or  hear  some  horrible  sight  or  sound.  The 
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window  was  open.  I  ventured  to  look  out,  saw 
the  cellar  door  slowly  raised  a  little  way,  then 
after  a  pause,  a  little  higher,  revealing  the  well- 
known  sandy-head  of  an  old  Irishman,  who  kept 
a  drinking  shop  in  a  tenement  next  door.  "Lord, 
is  it  you,  Moriarity?"  I  exclaimed,  "You  have 
frightened  us  terribly." 

"  '  "Indade,  and  it's  myself  that  was  frightened 
for  I  thought  the  British  were  at  my  heels,  Ma'am, 
and  divil  a  bit  did  I  think  where  I  was  going." 
He  had  been  in  the  act  of  pumping  water  at  the 
corner,  and  hearing  the  exclamation,  "Let's  have 
a  pop  at  him,"  supposed  he  was  the  game  they 
were  after  and  dropping  his  stone  pitcher  beat  a 
retreat  through  our  passage  as  the  nearest  cover. 
The  horsemen  were  in  search  of  a  man  named 
Lewis  who  had  insulted  them  and  whom  they  shot 
on  the  discharge  which  followed  Moriarty's  re- 
treat. Lewis,  after  receiving  the  shot  galloped 
as  far  as  F  Street  and  then  fell  dead  from  his 
horse.  Moriarty  now  became  very  valiant  and 
declared  he  would  stay  by  us  until  death,  and  ac- 
cordingly walked  out  to  pick  up  some  news,  re- 
turning with  the  intelligence  that  the  enemy  did 
not  intend  to  burn  any  buildings  but  such  as  had 
government  stores.  This  would  have  relieved  us 
in  a  measure  from  apprehension,  but  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  cellar  contained  a  large  num- 
ber of  muskets,  hams,  and  other  articles  of  pro- 
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vision  which  had  been  brought  to  the  house  on 
Tuesday  in  a  large  wagon.  The  driver  of  which 
said  that  they  were  articles  belonging  to  my  hus- 
band's company  but  not  required.  These  if  dis- 
covered would  surely,  we  thought,  expose  our 
house  to  destruction ;  so  after  dark  we  sent  for  the 
Irish  women  living  in  shanties  on  yth  Street  (whose 
husbands  had  gone  as  soldiers)  and  distributed 
among  them  the  provisions  which  was  truly  wel- 
come, for  some  of  them  were  really  suffering. 
Then  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  women  and 
Moriarty  we  carried  the  guns  out  in  the  corn-field 
between  our  house  and  Gales  &  Seaton's  office, 
concealing  them  under  the  potato  vines. 

"  'On  Thursday  afternoon  Hinckley,  who  was 
now  perfectly  sober,  went  out  on  the  Avenue  where 
Admiral  Cockburn  and  other  officers  were  gathered 
in  a  group  on  horseback,  and  told  him  that  these 
two  houses  were  occupied  by  ladies  who  were  en- 
tirely alone.  The  Admiral  was  very  civil  and  said 
he  hoped  that  his  character  had  not  been  so  much 
maligned  as  to  lead  any  one  to  suppose  that  he 
would  disturb  unresisting  persons  and  that  orders 
had  been  issued  to  that  effect. 

"  'Still  we  felt  uneasy  for  half  drunken  soldiers 
were  constantly  stopping  around  and  coming  to 
the  door  to  beg.  Moriarty  got  hold  of  all  he 
could  find  and  dosed  them  with  whiskey  enough  to 
render  them  harmless  for  the  time  being. 
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"  'In  the  course  of  the  day  a  terrific  storm  came 
on  and  soon  after  it  subsided  the  explosion  at 
Greenleaf's  Point  shook  the  whole  city.  Before 
we  learned  what  it  was,  while  anxiously  looking 
out,  I  saw  from  the  back  window  old  Paul  making 
his  way  through  the  corn  towards  the  house,  his 
black  head  only  now  and  then  visible  as  the  stalks 
were  very  high.  Suddenly  he  pitched  forward  and 
disappeared  entirely,  for  a  few  seconds,  when  he 
arose,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  and  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  bewildered.  I  called  out  to  him. 
"  'Laws  a-marcy,  Ol'  Missus,  is  dat  you?  I'se  so 
glad,  I  t'ought  you  done  gone  for  sure,  when  I 
failed  over  dis  'ere  gun."  At  this  point  he  dis- 
appeared again,  having  stumbled  a  second  time 
over  one  of  the  muskets.  On  any  other  occasion 
I  should  have  laughed  at  the  figure  he  presented, 
when  he  reached  the  house  and  wondered  "Ef  the 
war  was  g'wine  to  get  into  the  'taters  and  corn," 
adding  that  it  "peared  to  him  he  couldn't  go  no 
whar  without  hearing  guns  or  seeing  'em."  But 
I  was  too  much  alarmed  to  enjoy  his  confusion, 
and  made  him  quickly  drop  the  guns  and  hurry  into 
the  house,  glad  to  have  even  such  protection.  We 
had  learned  from  the  driver  of  the  camp  wagon 
that  my  husband's  company  was  with  others  near 
Tennallytown,  above  Georgetown,  but  what  they 
were  ordered  there  for  no  one  could  tell,  nor  has 
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the  fact  ever  been  explained,  any  more  than  the 
quarter  to  which  blame  is  to  attach  in  relation  to 
the  retreat  which  was  ordered  at  Bladensburg. 
Many  of  the  British  soldiers  who  drank  with 
Moriarty  were  disposed  to  be  very  talkative  and 
stated  that  the  army  were  anxious  to  get  out  of 
the  city,  fearing  some  Yankee  trick,  as  they  could 
hardly  believe  it  possible  that  the  place  would  be 
left  so  entirely  undefended.  We  heard  that  some 
of  the  British  officers  took  supper  at  the  boarding 
house  of  Mrs.  Suter,  near  the  President's.  She 
was  surprised  when  one  of  the  officers  saluted  her 
familiarly  and  assured  her  that  she  need  have  no 
cause  for  alarm,  when  she  recognized  him  as  one 
who  had  some  time  previously  boarded  at  her 
house  under  another  name,  in  fact  a  spy.  They 
paid  her  handsomely  for  all  they  had.  These  and 
other  stories  were  constantly  brought  to  us  by 
Hinckley  and  Moriarty,  while  Paul  was  not  slow 
in  picking  up  a  thousand  frightful  exaggerations 
which  prevailed  among  the  negroes.  One  of  these 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  British  were  going  to 
carry  off  all  the  colored  people  they  could  catch, 
and  I  think  it  was  an  apprehensiion  of  this  kind 
which  led  the  timid  soul  to  return  to  the  house  in- 
stead of  the  desire  to  protect  us,  as  he  asserted. 

"  'After  the  explosion,  with  no  reliable  servants 
and  in  constant  fear  and  trembling,  we  determined 
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if  possible  to  get  out  of  the  city,  and  that  night 
escorted  by  Hinckley  and  old  Paul  we  went  on 
foot  to  the  farm  of  Dr.  Bradley,  being  now  what 
constitutes  Glenwood  Cemetery. 

"  'The  British,  or  a  portion  of  them,  were  en- 
camped near  what  is  now  the  Douglas  Row.  We 
could  see  their  camp  fires,  and  stopped  to  rest  and 
watch  their  proceedings  with  considerable  inter- 
est. Glad  enough  were  we  to  meet  a  son  of  Dr. 
Bradley,  at  the  entrance  to  his  father's  farm,  where 
we  were  cordially  entertained  until  after  the  enemy 
had  departed,  when  we  returned  to  the  city.  A 
day  or  two  after  my  husband  made  his  appearance, 
with  beard  almost  an  inch  long,  his  white  pants 
turned  black  with  dirt,  and  himself  completely 
worn  out  with  fatigue.  He  said  that  they  had 
been  ordered  to  move  without  knowing  for  what, 
and  as  afterwards  appeared  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  that  where  the  enemy  were  to 
be  found.  Whether  General  Winder,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Armstrong,  or  the  President  were 
most  to  blame  I  do  not  know.  The  general  opinion 
at  the  time  was  that  the  commanders  were  more 
to  be  censured  than  the  troops,  although  the  re- 
treat has  always  been  described  as  the  "Bladens- 
burg  Races."  '  " 

"That  was  a  good  name,  wasn't  it,  Uncle  Fred," 
Jay  suggested. 

"It  is  a  name  that  has  clung  to  the  retreat  to 
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this  day,"  I  answered.  "It  probably  originated 
from  a  satirical  poem  by  that  name  which  appeared 
shortly  after  the  capture  of  Washington.  The 
author  noted  at  the  beginning  of  his  verse  that 
the  flight  of  Mahommet,  the  flight  of  John 
Gilpin,  and  the  flight  of  Bladensburg  all  oc- 
curred on  the  24th  of  August.  The  poem  repre- 
sented the  President  and  Cabinet  fleeing  on  horse- 
back after  the  battle.  The  Chief  Executive  was 
pictured,  losing  his  hat  and  coat  as  follows : 

"  'Off  went  at  once  his  chapeau  bras 

And  fell  into  the  road 
Our  hero  never  stopped  thereat 
But  onward  still  he  rode. 

"  'The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly 

Like  streamers  long  and  blue, 
Till  loop  and  button  failing  both 
At  last — away  it  flew/ 

"The  poem  was  not  of  a  high  order  of  merit 
from  a  lyric  or  any  other  standpoint  and  would 
have  been  consigned  to  oblivion  long  ago  if  it  had 
not  been  for  its  title. 

"Proceeding  east  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  be- 
tween 6th  and  yth,  on  the  north  side  we  see  the 
Metropolitan  Hotel.  On  this  site  at  the  time  of 
the  British  invasion  stood  what  was  perhaps 'the 
principal  inn  of  the  town,  Indian  Queen  Tavern, 
Jesse  Brown,  proprietor.  On  a  post  in  front  swung 
a  painted  figure  of  Pocahontas.  Brown  was  a 
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typical  Boniface.  He  met  stage  coaches  when 
they  drove  up,  and  after  a  hand-shake  assigned 
each  guest  to  a  room.  Later,  wearing  a  large 
white  apron  after  welcoming  each  person  to  the 
dining  room,  he  would  proceed  to  carve  the  prin- 
cipal dish,  announcing  in  a  loud  voice,  'I  have  a 
delicious  quarter  of  mutton  from  the  Valley  of 
Virginia, — let  me  give  you  a  rare  slice,  Mr.  A; 
Colonel  B,  will  you  have  a  bone?  Mrs.  C,  send 
up  your  plate  for  a  piece  of  the  kidney;  Mrs.  D, 
there  is  a  fat  mongrel  goose  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table;  Joe,  pass  around  the  sweet  potatoes. 
Colonel  E,  will  you  help  to  that  chicken  pie  before 
you?' 

"Board  in  Brown's  Indian  Queen  was  $1.75  a 
day,  $10  a  week,  and  $25  a  month.  Transients 
paid  50  cents  for  breakfast;  75  cents  for  dinner. 
You  could  not  duplicate  this  at  the  Willard  to-day. 
Brandy  and  whiskey  were  always  on  the  table  for 
the  guests,  and  drinking  was  more  fashionable  in 
those  days.  Now  we  are  living  in  an  age  when  a 
great  wave  of  prohibition  is  passing  over  the  world. 

"Behind  the  tavern  desk  there  were  rows  of 
large  bells,  hanging  by  circular  springs  on  the 
wall  each  one  with  a  bullet  shaped  tongue  which 
continued  to  vibrate  some  time  after  being  pulled, 
thus  showing  to  which  room  it  belonged. 

"The  guests  in  this,  the  leading  hostelry  of  the 
city,  looking  out  the  front  windows  on  that  excit- 
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ing  Wednesday  evening  in  1814,  saw  the  British 
soldiers  marching  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
towards  the  White  House  and  executive  buildings, 
which  they  had  been  ordered  to  burn.  On  Thurs- 
day morning  those  who  looked  out  of  the  same 
windows  from  the  Indian  Queen  saw  a  group  of 
soldiers  and  marines  collected  in  front  of  a  three- 
story  brick  building  about  midway  in  the  block  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Avenue  between  6th  and  yth. 
Every  one  knew  it  was  the  office  of  the  National 
Intelligencer,  the  celebrated  newspaper  in  Wash- 
ington at  that  time,  and  the  organ  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Joseph  Gales,  the  editor,  had  repeatedly 
published  scathing  criticisms  of  Cockburn  for  his 
devastations  of  property  along  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake.  These  denunciations  had  angered  the 
British  Vice-Admiral  who  had  easily  obtained 
copies  of  the  paper  from  his  spies.  He  had  long 
forsworn  vengeance  and  now  his  time  had  arrived. 
Personally  heading  a  detachment  of  soldiers  he 
proceeded  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th  of  August  to  the  Intelligencer 
office  and  sitting  outside  on  his  horse  with  a  broad 
grin  of  satisfaction  he  watched  his  men  throw  the 
type  into  the  streets,  burn  the  papers,  demolish 
the  presses  and  pretty  generally  ruin  everythi'ng. 
An  act  of  vandalism  which  showed  the  shallow- 
ness  and  vindictiveness  of  Admiral  Cockburn's 
character. 
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"Mr.  Gales'  city  home  was  situated  at  9th  and 
E,  N.  W.,  and  it  is  said  that  his  servants  closed 
up  the  house  and  hung  a  'for  rent'  sign  in  the 
window.  If  the  torch-bearing  Admiral  pursuing 
his  spirit  of  wrath  discovered  where  his  victim 
lived,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  'for  rent'  sign 
convinced  him  that  Mr.  Gales  resided  there  no 
longer.  At  any  rate  this  house  was  not  touched. 

"I  will  go  around  the  Peace  Monument  at  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol,  whose  beautiful  dome  and 
noble  outlines  have  charmed  our  vision  the  whole 
way  along  the  Avenue  and  returning  through 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  go  north  in  9th  Street,  a  busy 
thoroughfare,  lined  with  'Movies'  at  the  present 
day.  There  is  one  place  of  interest  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  the  Postoffice  Department  Build- 
ing, where  formerly  stood  Blodgett's  Hotel. 

"When  the  British  soldiers,  scattered  over  the 
town,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  with  orders  to 
destroy  the  remaining  public  buildings,  which 
had  not  been  put  to  the  torch,  on  the  previous  eve- 
ning, a  squad  advanced  over  the  Tiber  at  New 
Jersey  Avenue  and  west  along  the  F  Street  Bridge. 
They  came  to  the  spot  where  we  now  are,  and  ap- 
proached the  Blodgett  Building.  While  contem- 
plating the  structure  and  preparing  to  destroy  it,  a 
tall  slender,  intellectual  looking  man  with  a 
powdered  wig  and  white  stock  came  out  of  it  and 
saluting  the  British  officer  in  charge  of  the  squad, 
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said,  'I  am  Dr.  Thornton,  I  am  the  commissioner 
in  charge  of  the  patent  records  which  are  stored 
in  that  building.  Besides  them  there  is  nothing  in 
it  but  the  paraphernalia  of  a  general  and  local 
postoffice.  I  implore  you  not  to  burn  it.' —  'Sorry, 
sir,  but  those  are  my  orders,'  peremptorily  replied 
the  officer.  'Grant  me  one  favor  then,'  continued 
the  doctor,  beseechingly,  'before  you  carry  this 
order  into  execution,  will  you  send  a  bearer  to 
your  general  apprising  him  of  the  contents  of  this 
building,  of  their  trivial  intrinsic,  but  inestimable, 
scientific  and  historical  value,  as  the  record  of  the 
inventive  genius  of  this  country?' 

"It  happened  that  at  this  point  a  higher  officer 
chanced  to  come  up  to  whom  Dr.  Thornton  re- 
iterated his  desire  to  save  the  building,  and  it  was 
done,  the  Patent  Office  was  spared." 


CHAPTER  IV 

A  Second  Day's  Motor  Trip  in  Washington 
Hunting  Up  Landmarks  of  the  Invasion. 


next  day  was  a  beautiful  sunshiny  Sunday 
A  and  I  arranged  to  take  my  wife  and  our  two 
nephews  to  Union  Station  to  witness  the  arrival 
of  the  British  War  Commission. 

When  we  arrived  there  the  Plaza  and  neighbor- 
ing streets  were  crowded  with  people,  automobiles 
and  vehicles  of  every  description.  American, 
British  and  French  flags  were  everywhere.  Each 
person,  young  and  old  carried  one  or  more  and 
the  entrance  to  the  station  was  profusely  decorated. 
Troops  of  cavalry  in  khaki  uniforms,  mounted 
upon  spirited  horses  were  lined  up  in  front  of  the 
station.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  inspiring  sight. 
All  were  expectant.  Presently  the  British  Com- 
mission, headed  by  Mr.  James  Balfour,  made 
their  appearance  accompanied  by  civil  and  military 
representatives  of  our  Government.  Prolonged 
cheering  and  the  tooting  of  automobile  horns 
greeted  them  as  they  entered  their  cars  and  started 
off.  The  cavalry  detachment  preceded  the  autos 
at  a  moderate  gallop,  flanked  the  procession  on 
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both  sides  and  brought  up  the  rear.  As  they  passed 
we  got  a  fine  view  of  the  distinguished  visitors. 
In  a  moment  they  were  passed  and  sweeping  west 
up  Massachuetts  Avenue. 

"Uncle  Fred,"  said  Billy,  "you  almost  cracked 
your  voice,  yelling  at  the  Britishers.  I  didn't 
think  you  liked  them  well  enough  for  that." 

"They  were  the  folks  who  burned  your  town, 
weren't  they?"  added  Jay  with  a  merry  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

"The  boys  seemed  to  think  that  they  have  a 
good  joke  on  their  Uncle  Fred,"  said  my  wife, 
looking  at  me  as  though  she,  too,  enjoyed  it. 

"Well,  all  I  can  say,  boys,  is  that  this  is  not 
1814.  The  British  are  our  allies  now,  and  with- 
ou,t  them  we  could  no  more  lick  Germany  than  fly 
to  the  moon,  could  we?  Their  men  have  come 
all  the  way  across  the  ocean,  braving  the  submarines 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  three  years'  experi- 
ences in  war.  They  are  here  to  teach  us  how  to 
prepare  and  that  is  what  we  want.  We  needed 
the  information  in  1814  and  we  need  it  now." 

"The  French  delegation  is  due  to  arrive  here 
soon,"  added  my  wife. 

"Oh,  I  want  to  see  the  Frenchies,"  shouted 
Billy  enthusiastically.  *» 

"And  General  Joffre,  the  hero  of  the  Marne," 
said  Jay.  "I  intend  to  stand  up  all  day  if  necessary 
to  see  him." 
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We  turned  the  car  as  soon  as  the  crowds  began 
to  disperse  and  I  hurried  after  the  procession.  By 
making  a  detour  and  coming  out  on  1 6th  Street  at 
Meridian  Hill  we  got  another  view.  It  was  all 
very  stirring  and  exciting. 

We  started  the  second  day  of  our  itinerary  by 
motoring  to  the  old  Arsenal  grounds,  where  is 
now  located  Washington  Barracks  and  the  War 
College. 

"You  can  see,  boys,"  I  began,  "that  this  place 
is  a  peninsula,  with  the  Potomac  River  on  one 
side  and  the  Eastern  Branch  on  the  other.  This 
piece  of  land  long  before  the  location  of  the  capital 
was  known  as  Turkey  Buzzard's  Point.  It  was 
also  known  as  Young's  Point,  from  Notley  Young, 
whose  farm  included  all  the  lands  along  the  river 
in  this  vicinity.  Later  it  received  the  name  of 
Greenleaf's  and  Arsenal  Point,  the  latter  because 
of  the  location  here  in  1800,  of  a  powder  maga- 
zine. At  the  time  of  the  British  invasion,  there 
was  a  small  settlement  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  point  was  a  wharf  at  which 
pacquet  boats  stopped  between  Georgetown  and 
Alexandria.  There  was  also  a  rope-walk,  as  rope 
factories  were  then  called,  on  this  point.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  powder  magazine  and  rope  walk  here 
induced  the  British  to  send  on  the  morning  of 
August  25th,  1814,  a  detachment  of  soldiers  and 
marines  from  the  bivouac  on  Capitol  Hill  down  to 
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this  place,  to  accomplish  their  destruction.  The 
result  of  that  expedition  I  will  tell  you  later. 

"That  big  building  on  the  end  near  the  river  is 
the  War  College,  where  engineer  officers  of  the 
Army  receive  instructions.  Just  to  the  north  of 
it  is  a  small  statue  which  I  point  out  to  you,  because 
you  will  marvel  at  its  being  here.  It  is  a  statue  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  great-great  grandfather  of 
the  present  Kaiser.  If  it  were  not  for  that  sentry 
there  pacing  up  and  down  I  suppose  some  of  our 
patriotic  citizens  would  blow  it  up  or  pull  it  down. 

"On  our  way  out  of  the  grounds  there  is  a 
structure,  the  sight  of  which  has  many  melancholy 
associations.  It  is  the  place  where  the  Lincoln 
conspirators  were  tried  and  convicted  of  complicity 
in  the  assassination  of  the  great  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent. They  were  all  four  hanged  in  the  yard. 
Now  we  will  motor  over  to  the  Navy  Yard. 

"At  3rd  and  Potomac  Streets  we  come  to  the 
ruins  of  an  historic  house  connected  with  our  story. 
It  was  built  before  the  seat  of  Government  was 
established  here  and  occupied  by  a  wealthy  man 
named  Coombe  who  frequently  entertained  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Madison  and  other  dignitaries  in 
this  house.  The  principal  reason  for  showing  it 
to  you,  however,  is  this:  On  the  night  of  Tues- 
day, August  23,  1814,  part  of  the  American  Army 
which  had  been  encamped  at  Long  Old  Fields,  a 
place  over  the  Eastern  Branch,  in  Prince  George 
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County,  Maryland,  which  we  will  visit  later, 
retreated  back  upon  Washington,  crossed  the 
Eastern  Branch  Bridge,  and  then  camped  near  the 
Navy  Yard.  General  Winder,  who  commanded 
the  American  forces,  used  the  Coombe  house  as 
his  headquarters.  All  night  an  important  military 
conference  took  place  here,  the  details  of  which  I 
will  recount  to  you  later  in  their  proper  place. 

"A  short  distance  ahead,  and  we  come  to  the 
great  Navy  Yard,  which  you  see  surrounded  by  a 
high  brick  wall.  Both  you  boys  have  visited  it. 
Since  war  with  Germany  was  declared  no  visitors 
are  allowed  inside.  The  construction  of  this  Navy 
Yard  was  began  in  1799  and  in  its  earliest  days 
was  the  most -important  in  the  country.  When  the 
British  came  to  Washington  they  intended,  of 
course,  to  destroy  it,  but  Commodore  Tingey,  the 
American  Commandant,  relieved  them  of  the 
trouble,  by  setting  fire  to  it  himself  and  burning  all 
the  stores  and  buildings,  together  with  two  war 
vessels,  a  frigate  and  sloop,  the  loss  amounting  to 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 

"From  here  we  go  up  8th  Street  to  look  at  the 
Marine  Barracks,  which  was  established  in  this 
location  in  1801. 

"Commodore  Barney  quartered  his  marines  here 
the  night  before  the  battle  of  Bladensburg. 

"Going  out  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  southeast,  we 
come  to  the  Eastern  Branch,  where  we  view  a 
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famous  old  bridge,  which  crosses  the  river  at  the 
foot  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  Avenues.  It 
was  built  in  1804,  and  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Lower  Bridge  to  distinguish  it  from  another  over 
the  Eastern  Branch,  just  north  of  East  Capitol 
Street,  built  in  1805,  and  called  the  Upper  Bridge. 

"They  were  both  burned  by  the  Americans  at  the 
time  of  the  British  invasion.  Over  this  one  at 
which  we  are  now  looking,  the  American  troops 
retreated  from  their  camp  at  Long  Old  Fields 
into  the  city  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  August  23, 
1814,  when  General  Winder  established  his  head- 
quarters at  the  Coombe  house.  The  present  bridge 
is  not  the  one  the  troops  actually  crossed.  I  show 
you  here  a  photograph. 

"There  are  tracks  in  the  picture  which  of  course 
did  not  then  exist.  As  you  well  know  there  were 
no  railroads  in  America  or  anywhere  else  at  the 
time  of  the  capture  of  Washington. 

"The  original  bridge  was  burned  down  by  the 
Americans  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  August 
24,  1814,  to  prevent  the  British  from  entering 
the  city  by  that  route.  You  will  learn  from  me 
later  that  the  British  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  attempting  this,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
bridge  could  be  readily  destroyed. 

"During  my  boyhood  on  Capitol  Hill  I  can  re- 
member many  summer  days  in  the  early  '8o's 
which  I  spent  with  my  companions  tramping  about 
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this  neighborhood.  At  low  tide  we  could  see  the 
burnt  ends  of  the  old  bridge  piers,  sticking  up 
out  of  the  water,  and  we  were  in  the  habit  of  tying 
our  boats  to  them  when  we  went  out  fishing  or 
swimming  in  the  river.  We  called  it  the  old  burnt 
bridge,  and  our  tradition  was  that  the  British  had 
destroyed  it  when  they  retreated  from  Washington. 
This  was  not  accurate  information. 

"If  we  ride  back  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  a 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  we  can  examine  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Capitol,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  and  interesting  of  all. 

"It  would  take  too  long  to  give  you  a  complete 
history  of  that  wonderfully  beautiful  and  inspiring 
building.  Volumes  have  been  written  upon  it. 
The  hisory  of  our  country  has  been  moulded 
around  it,  and  only  once  have  foreign  soldiers  in- 
vaded and  profaned  its  sacred  rooms  and  corridors. 

"As  we  approach  from  the  east  we  can  obtain 
a  view  of  the  dome,  capped  by  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty.  According  to  some  the  Capitol  faces 
east  because  it  was  expected  that  the  city  would 
grow  in  that  direction,  along  the  wide  plateau  of 
Capitol  Hill  and  not  towards  the  west,  where  in 
the  early  days  the  sluggish  Tiber  ran  and  the 
ground  was  low,  marshy  and  insalubrious.  Others 
explain  that  having  to  be  dedicated  masonically  it 
faced  the  east,  or  rising  sun,  as  did  Solomon's 
Temple. 
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"As  we  approach  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
the  Capitol  building,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dome,  is  hidden  by  the  Congressional  Library." 

I  stopped  my  car  on  East  Capitol  Street  in 
front  of  the  main  entrance. 

"You  see,"  I  continued,  "that  the  Capitol  is 
made  up  of  a  great  central  portion  upon  which 
rises  the  dome.  The  central  steps  lead  down  to 
the  ground  from  the  entrance  to  the  rotunda.  On 
each  side,  surmounted  each  with  a  shallow  green 
cupola  are  the  oldest  portions  of  the  building. 
They  are  particularly  interesting,  since  they  were 
the  only  parts  completed  at  the  time  of  the  British 
invasion  and  constituted  all  there  was  then  of  the 
Capitol.  The  one  towards  the  north  is  the  older; 
it  now  contains  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  1814  it  housed  the  Senate.  The  one 
towards  the  south  is  slightly  more  recent  but  was 
finished  and  occupied  some  years  before  the  inva- 
sion. It  is  now  Statuary  Hall.  In  the  olden  days 
the  House  of  Representatives  occupied  this  por- 
tion. 

"On  each  side  of  these  oldest  buildings  are  the 
new  wings,  built  at  a  much  later  period,  and  now 
occupied  by  the  Senate  on  the  north  side,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  south  side. 

"While  we  sit  here  I  will  give  you  a  brief  his- 
tory concerning  the  origin  and  construction  of  the 
Capitol,  up  to  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
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second  war  with  Great  Britain.  It  will  have  to 
be  very  brief  since  it  would  be  entirely  beside  my 
purpose  to  go  deeply  into  it. 

"The  Commissioners  of  the  District  advertised 
in  the  spring  of  1792  and  invited  plans  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  a  capitol  building  offering  a  premium 
of  $500  in  gold  and  a  city  lot,  or  a  medal  of  the 
value  of  $500  to  the  successful  competitor.  Six- 
teen persons  submitted  plans,  among  them  Stephen 
Hallett,  or  Hallate,  a  Frenchman,  and  Dr.  William 
Thornton,  an  Englishman.  It  was  finally  decided 
to  award  both  these  men  the  full  prize  and  appoint 
Hallett  architect  of  the  new  building,  under  super- 
vision of  James  Hoban,  a  young  Irish  architect 
who  had  won  the  prize  for  the  best  plan  for  the 
President's  House.  There  has  been  a  long  and 
unfortunate  dispute  as  to  how  far  the  plans  of 
Thornton  were  followed  by  Hallett  and  Hoban. 
We  cannot  go  into  this  question.  It  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  the  portico  of  the  East  front  of  the 
main  building,  one  of  its  principal  architectural 
features,  was  designed  by  Thornton.  This  portico 
was  not  built  at  the  time  of  the  invasion. 

"The  original  corner-stone  of  the  Capitol  was 
placed  at  the  southeast  corner  of  what  was  called 
the  North  Building,  the  first  Senate  chamber,  on 
the  1 8th  of  September,  1793,  in  the  i8th  year  of 
American  independence,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
second  term  of  the  presidency  of  George  Wash- 
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ington,  by  the  president  himself,  with  masonic 
ceremonies. 

"Hallett  did  not  remain  long  in  the  position  of 
architect  of  the  Capitol.  He  was  followed  by 
Hadfield,  an  Englishman,  under  whose  supervision 
the  north  wing  or  Senate  house,  was  constructed. 
It  was  finished  and  ready  for  occupancy  in  1800. 
The  total  cost  of  the  north  wing  was  $480,000. 
Hadfield  left  the  service  in  1803,  and  another 
Englishman,  Latrobe,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  He  constructed  the  south  wing,  at  a  cost  of 
$308,000,  completing  it  in  1811,  thus  providing 
a  chamber  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"The  two  wings  were  connected  with  a  long, 
low  narrow  structure  of  wood  and  brick,  a  little 
more  than  a  passageway,  and  generally  spoken 
of  as  'the  bridge.'  The  Capitol  as  it  then  ap- 
peared can  be  seen  by  this  photograph,  and  I 
wish  you  would  examine  it  with  especial  care  since 
it  will  show  you  the  exact  appearance  of  this 
famous  building,  as  it  looked  to  the  eyes  of  the 
British  soldiers  when  they  marched  up,  entered 
and  set  it  on  fire  the  evening  of  August  24,  1814. 

"Although  the  walls  of  the  two  wings  were  of 
standstone,  the  roofs  and  domes  were  made  of 
wood,  as  was  much  of  the  interior.  Consequently, 
it  was  far  from  a  fire-proof  building,  and  fell  an 
easy  victim  to  the  British  torches.  The  pitch-pine 
boards  of  the  passageway  were  torn  out  by  the 
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soldiers  and  heaped  up  in  the  main  rooms  with 
papers,  records,  and  books  from  the  library,  the 
whole  being  set  on  fire. 

"The  region  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  Capitol  was  fairly  well  built  up  at  the  time 
of  which  we  were  speaking.  Even  the  Capitol 
grounds  as  we  see  them  now,  a  beautiful  park,  were 
laid  out  in  squares  and  contained  houses. 

"I  think  we  will  ride  around  a  bit  and  I  will 
show  you  a  few  places  which  figured  in  the  events 
of  our  history. 

"First  we  will  continue  on  to  the  open  space 
directly  in  front  of  the  Capitol  and  turn  to  our 
left,  which  leads  us  into  New  Jersey  Avenue,  South 
East.  The  new  House  Office  Building  now 
occupies  an  entire  block  which  in  1814  contained 
several  brick  houses  then  used  as  private  residences 
and  places  of  business.  On  the  northeast  corner 
of  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street,  there  was  a 
large  brick  house,  built  by  Thomas  Law  in  1797, 
where  Washington  stopped  on  visits  to  the  city, 
when  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Capitol.  Across 
the  street  on  the  northwest  corner  of  New  Jersey 
Avenue  and  C  Street,  S.  E.,  where  the  Varnum 
Hotel  now  stands,  were  two  brick  buildings,  run 
as  boarding  houses,  in  one  of  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  lived,  and  from  which  he  walked  to  the 
Capitol  when  he  was  inaugurated  President, 
March  4,  1801. 
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"From  here  we  will  ride  around  the  north  front 
of  the  House  Office  Building,  to  ist  and  B  Streets, 
S.  E.,  where  we  get  a  fine  view  of  the  Congres- 
sional Library.  Originally  the  library  was  housed 
in  the  Capitol  Building,  and  in  1814  contained 
about  3,000  volumes,  all  of  which  were  destroyed 
by  the  fire  which  gutted  that  building. 

"At  the  time  of  the  invasion  the  site  of  this 
beautiful  library  was  occupied  by  a  row  of  three- 
story  brick  houses  with  peaked  roofs  and  dormer 
windows  known  as  Carroll  Row.  They  had  been 
built  in  1805  by  Daniel  Carroll  on  ist  Street  be- 
tween East  Capitol  and  A  Streets,  S.  E. 

"The  house  on  the  corner  of  ist  and  A  was 
occupied  by  Dr.  Ewell,  who  practiced  medicine 
and  also  had  a  drug  store  here.  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  about  this  place  later.  It  might  interest 
you  to  know  that  the  first  inaugural  ball,  that  of 
President  Madison's,  was  held  in  this  row  in  1809. 

"Leaving  the  library  we  ride  north  on  ist  Street, 
across  East  Capitol,  and  at  ist  and  A  Streets, 
N.  E.,  we  come  upon  a  row  of  buildings  of  some 
historical  importance,  called  the  Old  Brick  Capitol. 
They  were  built  by  subscription  in  the  fall  of 
1814,  and  spring  of  1815,  for  the  accommodation 
of  Congress  after  the  Capitol  was  burned.  This 
manifestation  of  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  citizens 
of  the  city  aided  in  preventing  the  capital  from 
being  removed  when  such  action  was  being  seri- 
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ously  agitated  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  just  after 
the  invasion.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  that 
these  buildings  witnessed  the  inauguration  of 
President  Monroe  in  1817. 

"Next  to  this  corner  on  A  Street,  where  now  is 
a  vacant  lot,  there  stood  the  Washington  City 
Hotel,  opened  in  1799.  Stage  coaches  from 
Baltimore  came  up  Maryland  Avenue  and  stopped 
at  the  door  from  whence  they  rode  through  the 
Capitol  grounds  and  along  the  F  Street  Ridge  to 
Georgetown. 

"Now  we  can  get  a  view  of  Maryland  Avenue 
looking  east,  which  was  a  road  during  1814,  and 
had  not  been  much  improved. 

"It  led  to  the  toll  gate  at  I5th  Street,  N.  E. 
This  avenue  is  of  interest,  as  being  the  route  the 
British  took  when  they  entered  the  city  in  the  eve- 
ning of  August  24th.  Inasmuch  as  they  came  up 
this  street  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  passed 
the  corner  where  we  stand. 
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CHAPTER  V 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before:  But 
these  shadows  are  disregarded.  The  necessity 
for  preparedness  unappreciated.  The  Story  of 
what  was  done,  or  rather  not  done,  to  save  the 
Capitol  of  the  Nation  from  invasion  and  capture 
by  the  British  Arms. 

BOYS,"  I  said  at  the  breakfast  table  one 
morning  in  April,  "General  Joffre  with  M. 
Viviani  and  the  members  of  the  French  War 
Commission,  arrive  in  town  to-day.  You  don't 
want  to  miss  seeing  them,  do  you?" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Billy,  "I  would  rather  be 
Joffre  than  any  man  in  the  world." 

"Say,  Billy,"  said  I,  "isn't  it  time  you  were 
hearing  from  your  West  Point  examination?" 

"I'll  bet  a  dollar  you  passed  all  right,"  added 
Jay,  "for  you  told  me  you  thought  you  had — 
except,  perhaps,  the  math,  exam." 

"Yes,  but  I'm  scared  though,"  said  Billy,  "when 
I  think  of  the  crowd  of  fellows  who  took  it,. you 
can  bet  I'm  not  so  sure.  I  say,  Uncle  Fred,"  he 
continued,  "if  General  Joffre  had  commended  the 
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American  troops  at  Bladensburg,  what  do  you 
think  would  have  happened?" 

"I  know  what  would  have  happened,"  injected 
Jay,  "he  would  have  licked  the  boots  off  the 
British,  wouldn't  he,  Uncle  Fred?" 

"Well,  he's  a  grand  military  leader,"  said  I, 
"and  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  most  wonderful 
commander  of  modern  times." 

"How  about  von  Hindenburg?"  asked  Jay  with 
a  smile. 

"You're  not  talking  to  a  military  expert  now," 
I  answered,  "but  in  my  honest  opinion  Joffre  is 
the  greater  of  the  two.  The  European  war  has 
developed  a  comparatively  large  number  of  mili- 
tary geniuses,  but  the  greatest  of  all  seems  to  be 
Joffre.  His  victory  at  the  Marne  at  the  end  of 
a  masterly  retreat  and  in  the  face  of  odds  was 
marvelous." 

Just  then  we  heard  the  tramp  of  horses  and 
looking  out  the  window  on  the  avenue  saw  a  troop 
of  cavalry  ride  by. 

"These  are  truly  martial  times,  my  boys,"  said 
I,  "thank  Heaven  our  government  is  now  a  unit 
for  preparedness.  While  the  war  of  1812  was 
going  on  in  the  United  States,  England  was  fight- 
ing the  mighty  Napoleon,  and  this  was  the  time 
for  perfecting  military  preparations,  which  if  they 
had  been  made  would  effectually  have  prevented 
the  capture  of  the  Capital. 
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"Come,  boys,  get  on  your  hats  and  let  us  go  out. 
We  will  go  to  the  Navy  Yard  and  see  our  French 
allies  when  they  arrive  on  the  Mayflower." 

But  owing  to  my  work  I  was  unable  to  start  for 
the  Navy  Yard  in  time  to  reach  there  before  their 
departure.  The  French  Commission  landed  in 
Washington  at  1 1  o'clock  a.  m.  We  found  our- 
selves in  Georgetown,  several  miles  away,  at  half 
past  n. 

"Are  we  going  to  miss  him?"  asked  Billy  dis- 
appointedly. 

"I  think  we  can  intercept  the  procession  if  we 
hurry,"  I  said,  "we  will  run  across  town  to  i6th 
Street,  and  I  know  the  escort  will  pass  through 
it  on  their  way  to  the  house  where  they  are  going 
to  stay,  which  is  Ambassador  White's  house, 
former  Ambassador  to  France.  The  French  Com- 
mission are  to  occupy  this  during  their  stay  in  the 
city." 

And  sure  enough  a  hurried  run  in  the  car  at  a 
speed  slightly  in  excess  of  the  regulations  brought 
us  to  1 6th  and  U  Streets  before  the  visitors  passed. 
We  knew  immediately  that  they  had  not  yet  come 
as  both  sides  of  the  street  were  lined  with 
thousands  of  expectant  school  children,  given  a 
recess  for  the  occasion,  each  boy  and  girl  and 
almost  every  man  and  woman  carrying  American 
and  French  flags. 

Suddenly  the  crowd  became  excited  and  every- 
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one  pushed  forward  to  look  down  i6th  Street. 
Sure  enough  they  were  coming.  A  platoon  of 
mounted  police  preceded  the  cavalry  escort  and 
then  came  the  big  autos  with  the  French  Commis- 
sion. A  mighty  shout  rang  out,  flags  were  held 
aloft  and  waved,  and  the  auto  sirens  gave  out  a 
long  loud  din  of  welcoming  noise.  The  horses 
passed  by  on  a  trot.  In  the  first  auto  was  M. 
Viviani  with  his  silk  hat  held  high.  In  the  second 
car  sat  a  large  man  with  a  white  moustache  and 
a  cap  and  uniform  of  a  French  General,  his  face 
wreathed  in  kindly  smiles.  Tremendous  cheers 
greeted  him  as  he  passed. 

"Hurrah  for  Joffre!"  swelled  ^out  from  thou- 
sands of  throats.  It  was  over  all  too  soon,  for  in 
a  moment  he  passed  and  we  saw  the  horses  gallop- 
ing up  the  street  in  the  distance,  until  they  were 
lost  to  view  at  the  top  of  Meridian  Hill. 

"Well,  you've  seen  him,  boys,"  I  cried  enthusi- 
astically. "You  have  seen  the  great  hero  of  the 
Marne,  the  savior  of  Paris,  and  of  the  liberties 
of  the  world." 

"I  wouldn't  have  missed  it;  it  was  fine,"  said 
Billy. 

"Wasn't  he  handsome!"  added  Jay.  "Thank 
goodness  we  saw  him." 

"I  guess  we  ought  to  thank  Uncle  Fred,"  said 
Billy. 

"You  had  better  thank  good  luck,"  I  said,  "that 
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a  bicycle  policeman  didn't  see  us  exceeding  the 
speed  limit  when  we  came  along.  I  think  we  were 
justified,  however,  for  I  never  should  have  for- 
given myself  if  I  had  made  you  miss  the  great 
French  General." 

"What  are  they  going  to  do  over  here,  Uncle 
Fred?"  asked  Jay. 

"Wake  us  up;  spur  up  our  enthusiasm;  teach 
us  how  to  prepare  for  the  mighty  war  in  which 
we  are  engaged,"  I  replied.  "Between  the  Eng- 
lish and  French,  if  we  do  what  they  tell  us,  we 
can  make  up  for  some  of  our  dilatoriness  in  getting 
ready.  We  were  not  prepared  for  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  we  are  not  prepared  for  this 
one.  But  if  the  British,  French,  Italians  and 
Russians  will  only  hold  down  the  Kaiser  while 
we  get  our  army  of  2,000,000  men  ready  on  the 
western  front,  you  can  wager  we  shall  cut  some 
figure  in  this  mighty  struggle  of  democracy  against 
autocracy.  We  shall  avenge  the  wrongs  done  us 
by  the  haughty  Teutons  and  make  them  regret  that 
they  ever  despised  us  as  a  military  power.  Our 
efforts  will  not  make  us  a  war-like  people,  but  a 
prouder,  more  patriotic  and  above  all  a  prepared 
and  united  nation. 

"Every  day  events  tend  in  this  direction,"  I 
continued,  "the  Confederate  Reunion  to  be  held 
here  soon,  will  wipe  out  the  last  spark  of  rancor 
among  our  people  left  by  the  great  Civil  War. 
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The  next  thing  to  test  our  loyalty  and  patriotism 
will  be  the  great  war  loans.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  going  to  be  asked  to  subscribe  billions 
of  dollars  for  prosecuting  the  war.  They  will 
do  it  you  may  be  sure.  The  people  of  Washington 
will  do  their  part  as  they  have  always  done  in 
every  emergency,  calling  for  patriotism.  They 
would  have  done  so  in  1814  if  their  leaders  had 
only  marshalled  them  in  time.  This  evening  I 
shall  tell  you  briefly  a  story  of  unpreparedness. 
You  will  learn  what  was  done  a  century  ago  to 
protect  the  capital  of  the  country,  or  rather  what 
was  not  done.  The  melancholy  facts  will  teach 
you  that  'eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  peace,' 
that  a  brave  and  patriotic  people  if  unprepared 
must  always  suffer  the  humiliation  of  defeat. 
Washington  said:  'In  time  of  peace  prepare  for 
war.'  The  United  States  were  sorely  unpre- 
pared for  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  disgraceful 
reverses  which  they  met  were  the  outcome  of  it. 
George  Washington  also  once  said  (1793),  'If 
we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  repel  it.'  So  the  Father  of  his  Country  believed 
in  preparedness." 

"He  was  no  molly-coddle,  was  he?"  said  Billy. 

"No,  nor  a  pacifist,  either,"  added  Jay. 

The  boys  left  me  at  i6th  and  U  Streets  to  take 
a  walk  up  to  see  if  they  could  get  another  look 
at  Joffre. 
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That  evening  they  told  me  that  General  Joffre 
came  out  on  the  balcony  of  the  French  Embassy 
and  spoke  a  few  words  in  French  to  the  admiring 
and  cheering  crowd  which  filled  the  street  in  front. 
The  fact  that  the  great  General  was  a  guest  within 
will  make  it  forever  historic  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  when  they  come  to  Washington 
will  look  with  pride  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  them, 
just  as  they  have  done  for  nearly  a  century  upon 
other  houses  which  sheltered  distinguished  visitors 
to  this  country. 

"It  looks  like  we  are  going  to  have  another 
night  session,"  said  Billy  as  I  settled  myself  com- 
fortably in  a  big  chair  with  some  papers  before  me. 

"I  am  glad  we  are,"  added  Jay,  "although  from 
what  Uncle  Fred  said  he  is  going  to  tell  us  how 
we  Americans  elected  to  be  defeated  in  1814." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "there  will  be  few,  if  any,  bright 
spots  in  that  part  of  my  story  which  you  are  going 
to  hear  to-night.  Fortunately  the  events  are  a 
long  time  back.  The  humiliation  is  hearsay  now, 
as  all  the  actors  in  the  tragedy  are  long  since  dead. 
The  book  and  its  account  are  closed  and  the  only 
excuse  I  have  to  offer  in  reopening  both  is  to  stir 
your  young  minds  to  make  and  develop  patriotic 
resolutions.  Nothing  but  good  can  come  from 
a  candid  recital  of  our  failure  since  it  is  only  in 
this  way  that  we  can  learn  to  profit  from  reverses 
and  avoid  their  repetition  in  the  future. 
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"When  the  war  of  1812  began  in  June  of  that 
year  it  had  been  preceded  by  a  long  period  of 
angry  diplomatic  disputes  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding  this 
our  country  was  absolutely  unready.  Great  Britain 
was  much  occupied  with  her  hostilities  against 
Napoleon,  which  retained  for  a  time,  the  greater 
part  of  her  forces  and  her  best  crews  in  European 
waters.  The  Naval  forces  available  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  consisted  of  a  small  squadron  of  frigates 
and  sloops  about  20  in  number.  On  paper 
there  was  an  army  of  35,000  men,  but  the  service 
was  voluntary  and  not  popular,  and  the  real 
strength  of  the  Army  was  about  10,000.  There 
was  an  almost  total  dearth  of  trained  and  experi- 
enced officers.  Three  months  after  war  was  de- 
clared the  British  had  nearly  100  ships  in  Ameri- 
can waters,  and  although  there  were  a  few  brilliant 
naval  victories  for  the  United  States  in  different 
places,  the  English  retained  control  of  the  seas 
and  blockaded  American  ports  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  They  had  full  control  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  months  before  they  attacked  Washington. 
They  marauded  frequently,  captured  towns,  pil- 
laged farms  and  villages,  killed  and  made  prison- 
ers many  of  the  inhabitants. 

"In  July,  1813,  General  Stuart  introduced  a 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Representatives  calling 
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attention  to  the  defenseless  state  of  the  capital  and 
authorizing  the  arming  of  its  citizens.  This  warn- 
ing was  not  heeded,  the  Government  being  satis- 
fied that  adequate  preparation  existed.  A  little 
over  a  year  from  this  time  the  very  seats  in  which 
the  Congress  were  conducting  their  deliberations 
were  burned  to  ashes. 

"The  city  was  in  reality  unprepared  for  defense; 
the  only  fort  on  the  Potomac  was  Warburton,  now 
Fort  Washington,  12  miles  below  the  city  on  the 
eastern  bank.  It  had  only  a  brace  of  guns.  The 
fort  was  so  weak  that  it  could  not  have  repulsed 
the  smallest  of  the  enemy's  vessels.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Anacostia  River,  or  Eastern  Branch,  where 
the  War  College  now  stands,  was  an  unprotected 
powder  magazine.  From  there  to  the  Navy  Yard 
there  was  not  a  gun,  only  a  handful  of  marines 
were  stationed  at  the  Yard.  The  city  itself  had 
no  forts,  dykes,  artillery,  or  properly  equipped 
militia. 

"The  fault  lay  in  the  governmental  system.  The 
basis  of  that  system  was  the  idea  so  often  ex- 
pressed in  our  own  day,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  do  not  need  to  be  prepared.  That  they 
will  rise  in  a  night  and  repel  any  invader  who 
dares  step  foot  upon  our  soil.  When  you  have 
learned  how  easily  the  British  raided  the  capital 
you  will  be  convinced  of  the  folly  of  that  idea. 
One  fortunate  thing  for  our  country  which  the 
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war  with  Germany  will  bring  about,  is  the  death 
knell  to  that  pacifism  which  has  until  recently 
threatened  to  paralyze  our  sense  of  patriotism.  If 
Congress  had  acted  upon  Stuart's  resolution  events 
would  have  been  different. 

"Certain  knowledge  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
reached  this  country  in  June,  1814,  though  the 
event  was  known  and  published  in  certain  news- 
papers a  month  before.  The  Government  learned 
that  British  troops  released  in  France  had  been 
sent  to  the  United  States.  July  I,  1814,  President 
Madison  convened  his  Cabinet  in  the  first  con- 
certed effort  to  prepare  the  capital  for  defense. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reported  that  there 
were  120  marines  in  the  city,  and  500  sailors  with 
Barney's  Flotilla  on  the  Patuxent  making  620  in 
all. 

"The  Secretary  of  War  did  not  believe  that  the 
English  contemplated  an  attack  on  Washington. 
It  was  known  that  the  British  Fleet  in  the  Chesa- 
peake carried  about  5,000  men.  At  that  meeting 
the  Cabinet  formed  a  special  military  district  in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia  and  adjacent 
territory,  and  appointed  General  William  H. 
Winder  to  command  it. 

"Winder  was  a  Marylander,  having  been  born 
in  that  State  in  1775.  He  studied  and  practiced 
law,  but  went  into  the  Army  when  the  war  of 
1812  broke  out  and  became  a  Brigadier  General. 
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At  the  battle  of  Stony  Creek,  in  1813,  he  was  cap- 
tured but  was  later  released.  When  he  came  to 
Washington  and  assumed  command  of  the  loth 
Military  District,  he  was  39  years  old. 

"At  the  same  time  a  requisition  was  made  upon 
certain  States  for  93,000  men  to  be  held  in  readi- 
ness for  national  service.  Of  this  requisition  2,000 
from  Virginia,  5,000  from  Pennsylvania,  6,000 
from  Maryland,  and  2,000  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  making  15,000  in  all,  were  put  at  the 
disposition  of  General  Winder,  besides  1,000 
regular  troops  already  in  service" — 

"Sounds  like  a  big  army,  all  right,"  interrupted 
Billy. 

"It  would  have  been,"  I  continued,  "had  Gen- 
eral Winder  been  authorized  to  get  them  imme- 
diately together  and  in  service.  But  he  was  in- 
structed to  call  them  only  in  case  of  threatened 
or  menaced  invasion,  and  when  the  emergency 
suddenly  arose,  a  little  more  than  a  month  later 
many  circumstances  had  arisen  to  make  their 
mobilization  impossible. 

"General  Winder  came  immediately  to  Wash- 
ington and  conferred  with  the  Secretary  of  War, 
General  Armstrong.  He  called  attention  to  the 
insufficient  forces  at  his  disposal,  considering  the 
large  territory  he  was  directed  to  defend.  This 
included  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Annapolis. 
He  only  had  1,000  men  actually  at  his  disposal, 
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and  recommended  an  immediate  calling  out  of 
4,000  militia,  proposing  to  station  part  of  them 
between  the  Patuxent  River  and  Washington,  and 
the  rest  near  Baltimore.  His  suggestions  were  not 
heeded.  General  Armstrong  and  General  Winder 
differed  strongly  as  to  the  necessity  of  training 
militia  before  they  are  brought  into  battle.  Winder 
thought  they  should  be  trained  and  the  Secretary 
that  they  fought  better  when  quickly  called  and 
sent  into  action.  He  was  somewhat  like  his  later 
imitator,  Bryan,  who  said  that  an  army  of 
4,000,000  will  rise  in  a  night  to  defend  their  coun- 
try if  the  emergency  should  arise.  Few  at  the 
present  time  regard  this  view  as  anything  but 
chimerical.  Most  every  one  will  agree  that  a 
man  to  be  a  good  soldier  must  be  trained;  the 
experience  through  which  our  country  is  passing 
shows  the  futility  of  expecting  an  adequate 
volunteer  army  to  rise  spontaneously  to  the  service 
of  the  country.  In  the  present  war  all  the  coun- 
tries involved  have  resorted  to  conscription. 

"Eleven  days  before  the  enemy  entered  Wash- 
ington General  Winder  had  been  able  to  get  under 
his  command  only  1,000  men.  He  had  no  depot 
of  ammunition,  no  staff,  no  stores,  and  practically 
no  troops.  He  had  to  act  as  his  own  secretary, 
commissary  and  scout.  He  had  to  travel  over  all 
of  his  district  on  horseback,  visiting  Baltimore, 
Annapolis,  Upper- Marlborough,  Woodyard,  Not- 
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tingham,  Piscataway,  Fort  Warburton,  Port 
Tobacco  and  elsewhere. 

"In  the  meantime  the  British  Fleet  in  the 
Chesapeake  under  Admiral  Cockburn  continued 
to  sail  where  it  pleased  about  the  Chesapeake  and 
its  tributaries,  making  raids  upon  defenseless  places 
and  carrying  off  what  they  chose." 

"I  remember,  Uncle  Fred,"  interrupted  Billy  at 
this  point,  "reading  in  my  school  history  of  the 
raids  of  Admiral  Cockburn,  and  how  the  people 
despised  him.  Is  that  the  kind  of  warfare  the 
British  carried  on  everywhere?" 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said,  "there  were  a  few  respectable 
battles  fought  on  the  northern  frontier,  you  know; 
and  besides  England  was  engaged  in  a  gigantic 
struggle  with  Napoleon  which  ended  with  the  fall 
of  that  idol  in  April,  1814.  So  it  cannot  be  said 
that  all  her  military  valor  was  occupied  in  robbing 
hen-roosts  and  pig-styes. 

"Suddenly,  about  the  middle  of  August,  1814, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  British  Naval  force  in 
the  Chesapeake  had  been  considerably  reinforced 
which  left  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  intended 
to  attack.  On  August  16,  twenty-two  enemy  ves- 
sels came  in  from  the  sea  and  proceeded  up  the 
Bay.  On  August  i8th  they  arrived  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Patuxent  River  and  began  its  ascent. 
Before  entering  the  Patuxent,  Admiral  Cochrane 
sent  Captain  Gordon  with  the  ship  sea-horse  and 
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some  bomb  vessels  to  ascend  the  Potomac  and 
destroy  Fort  Warburton  (Washington),  on  the 
left  bank  of  that  river,  1 2  miles  below  the  capital. 
This  move  would  also  support  the  military  opera- 
tions which  were  intended.  Next  day,  August 
1 9th,  they  commenced  landing  troops  at  the  old 
village  of  Benedict,  or  Saint  Benedict,  about  40 
miles  southeast  of  Washington.  We  will  motor 
to  Benedict  in  a  few  days  and  take  a  look  at  the 
place. 

"Government  patrols  brought  the  news  of  these 
developments  to  Washington  from  day  to  day. 
On  Thursday,  August  18,  officials  knew  that  the 
enemy  were  ascending  the  Patuxent.  About  half 
past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
August  1 9th,  while  the  British  were  landing  at 
Benedict,  James  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  set 
out  from  the  city  with  an  escort  of  25  or  30 
dragoons  and  started  on  a  reconnoitering  expedi- 
tion. That  night  they  slept  by  the  roadside  and 
by  10  o'clock,  Saturday  morning,  August  2Oth, 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  enemy  fleet. 

"Great  consternation  prevailed  in  Washington 
as  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  enemy  in- 
tended to  attack  the  city.  Secretary  of  War 
Armstrong,  however,  even  then  derided  this  idea. 
General  Van  Ness,  a  Washington  militia  officer, 
expressed  the  opinion  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
British  intended  to  strike  a  serious  blow.  'Oh,  yes, 
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by  Heaven,  they  would  not  come  with  such  a  fleet 
without  meaning  to  strike  somewhere,  but  they 
certainly  will  not  come  here.  What  in  the  devil 
will  they  do  here' — etc.  'Well,  Mr.  Secretary,' 
asked  General  Van  Ness,  'don't  you  think  they 
might  be  tempted  to  attack  Washington,  now  that 
they  have  landed?'  'No,  no',  Armstrong  an- 
swered positively,  'Baltimore  is  the  place;  that  is 
of  so  much  more  consequence.'  Four  days  after 
expressing  these  convictions  the  mistaken  Secre- 
tary, with  others  of  the  Cabinet  were  fleeing  on 
horseback  from  the  city  with  the  British  at  their 
heels. 

"General  Winder  did  not  share  these  absolute 
convictions  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  he  was 
nevertheless  in  doubt  as  to  the  enemy's  real  inten- 
tions and  remained  so  from  the  time  of  their  land- 
ing to  within  three  hours  of  the  battle  of  Bladens- 
burg.  In  an  attempt  to  protect  the  three  possible 
means  of  approach  he  divided  his  little  forces  into 
three  parts  to  guard  Bladensburg,  the  Eastern 
Branch  bridge,  and  Fort  Washington. 

"What  were  the  forces  at  his  disposal?  Briefly 
these:  First  there  was  Washington-Georgetown 
Brigade  of  1,070  men  with  six  six-pounder  cannon 
under  General  Smith.  This  brigade  marched-  out 
of  Washington  ready  for  duty  on  Saturday,  August 
20th,  and  encamped  that  night  about  four  miles 
from  the  Eastern  Branch  Bridge  on  the  road  to 
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Marlborough.  Next  there  was  a  brigade  from 
Alexandria  and  vicinity,  under  General  Young, 
which  was  sent  to  guard  Fort  Washington.  This 
brigade  did  not  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Bladens- 
burg.  Thirdly,  there  was  a  brigade  of  Baltimore 
troops,  comprising  2,500  men  under  General 
Stansbury.  They  were  stationed  at  Bladensburg, 
at  which  town  they  arrived  in  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day, August  22nd.  Then  there  was  a  group  of 
detached  Maryland  troops,  numbering  1,290  men 
which  reinforced  General  Stansbury  at  Bladens- 
burg, arriving  there  on  the  morning  of  the  battle, 
Wednesday,  August  24,  some  of  them  only  30 
minutes  before  it  began.  Fifth,  there  was  a  body 
of  Virginia  militia,  numbering  700,  which  arrived 
in  Washington,  Tuesday  evening,  August  23rd, 
which,  owing  to  a  delay  in  receiving  arms  the  next 
morning,  did  not  get  into  the  battle  of  Bladensburg 
at  all.  Sixth,  there  was  a  small  group  of  380  men 
from  the  regular  army  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott,  who  accompanied  General  Smith's  troops  in 
their  movements.  Seventh,  there  was  Barney's 
Flotilla  men,  520  in  number,  with  two  18  and 
three  12-pounder  cannon.  Commodore  Barney 
abandoned  his  flotilla  at  Pig  Point  on  the  Patuxent 
and  joined  the  American  camp  at  Woodyard,  on 
the  morning  of  Monday,  August  22nd.  Finally 
there  was  a  small  group  of  cavalry,  numbering  420 
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horses  and  men  made  up  of  United  States  dragoons 
and  volunteers  from  the  capital  and  vicinity. 

"The  whole  force  of  General  Winder  numbered 
about  7,000  and  there  were  in  all  25  pieces  of 
artillery.  This  force  if  it  could  have  been  properly 
united  in  time  should  have  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  invaders." 

"Well,  why  in  the  world  didn't  they  succeed  in 
doing  it,  then,  Uncle  Fred?"  asked  one  of  the  boys. 

"There  were  several  reasons  why  they  failed," 
I  replied.  "One  was  that  the  direction  of  military 
movements  was  in  too  many  hands." 

"Didn't  you  say,"  asked  Billy,  "that  General 
Winder  was  in  command  of  the  Americans?" 

"He  was  in  command,"  I  said,  "but  he  was 
hampered  by  having  to  take  counsel  and  advice 
from  President  Madison,  Secretary  of  State 
Monroe,  Secretary  of  War  Armstrong,  and  even 
others.  These  high  government  officials  were  all 
older  than  General  Winder  and  he  himself  lacked 
the  military  prestige  to  dispense  with  their  advice. 
But  the  real  cause  of  the  failure  was  lack  of  proper 
military  preparation.  The  Government  waited 
until  the  eleventh  hour,  and  then  it  was  too  late." 

"Suppose,  Uncle  Fred,"  asked  Billy,  "that  the 
American  Army  of  7,000  men  had  all  been  regu- 
lars, with  the  25  cannon;  would  they  have  whipped 
the  British?" 
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"They  would  not  only  have  defeated  them,"  I 
replied,  "but  they  might  have  captured  or  an- 
nihilated them.  The  American  forces  were  chiefly 
undisciplined  militia ;  on  paper  they  appear  like  a 
fine  little  army.  They  had  artillery  in  abundance 
and  even  cavalry.  But  you  cannot  make  Cossacks 
in  a  week  from  a  parcel  of  clerks  mounted  on 
horses.  Military  men  have  said  that  militia  should 
be  fought  behind  breast  works.  Jackson  fought  this 
way  at  New  Orleans  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
victory  over  the  British  regulars  under  Packenham. 
If  militia  troops  have  confidence  in  their  leader 
and  are  properly  posted  and  protected  they  may 
succeed  at  times,  even  against  regulars.  The  troops 
with  which  Napoleon  gained  his  first  victories 
were  raw  troops  but  unfortunately  Winder  was  not 
Napoleon.  The  history  of  our  country  is  enriched 
with  exploits  of  militia  and  unseasoned  troops 
from  Bunker  Hill  to  San  Juan,  but  the  first  was  a 
defeat  and  the  second  was  saved  by  regular  troops. 
Militia  are  often  brave  enough  but  they  have  not 
learned  the  game  of  war. 

"Right  here  I  will  tell  you  a  little  more  about 
the  reconnoitering  expedition  of  Secretary  Monroe. 
The  object  of  this  trip  was  to  obtain  information 
of  the  number  of  the  British  forces.  Secretary 
Monroe  did  not  get  the  information.  From  a 
safe  lookout  on  the  hill  he  saw  the  British  Squadron 
on  the  Patuxent  and  the  camp  at  Benedict,  but  he 
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did  not  come  near  enough  to  estimate  their  number 
or  to  give  the  enemy  a  chance  to  boast  that  they 
had  made  the  American  Secretary  of  State  a 
prisoner." 

"The  British  would  have  had  a  great  laugh  on 
the  Americans  if  they  had  captured  him,  wouldn't 
they?"  suggested  Jay. 

"Yes.  Everybody  would  have  laughed  perhaps 
except  Mr.  Monroe.  He  withdrew  his  little  recon- 
noitering  party  as  the  British  advanced  north- 
wards, and  joined  the  American  army  at  Wood- 
yard.  Later  he  sent  a  dispatch  to  Washington 
advising  them  to  destroy  the  bridges  and  remove 
the  records.  As  to  the  number  of  the  British 
forces  he  vouchsafed  no  information." 

"Why  didn't  the  American  General  send  some 
one  who  could  find  out  how  many  there  were?" 
asked  Bill. 

"He  did  send  others,  but  they  failed  to  get 
accurate  information.  The  general  impression  was 
that  there  were  10,000,  but  there  were  only  half 
this  number." 

"Did  any  one  find  out  just  how  many  there 
were?"  asked  Billy,  evidently  quite  interested  in 
this  question. 

"We  know  now,"  I  continued,  "their  number 
quite  accurately.  Colonel  Beall  made  an  accurate 
estimate  for  General  Winder.  He  said  there  were 
4,000.  From  statements  published  by  the  British 
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themselves  afterwards  we  learned  that  all  told 
infantry,  artillerists,  marines  and  sailors  there 
were  exactly  5,123  men  under  General  Ross  and 
Admiral  Cockburn  when  they  landed.  They  left 
parties  of  troops  at  Nottingham,  and  Maryborough 
to  guard  their  communications,  which  depleted 
their  number  so  that  not  more  than  4,000  and 
probably  somewhat  less  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Bladensburg." 

"You  would  think,"  said  Jay,  "that  the  Ameri- 
cans would  have  climbed  trees  near  the  road  and 
counted  them  as  they  marched." 

"Good  idea,"  I  replied.  "General  Winder's 
videttes  seemed  to  have  been  afraid  to  have  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  do  so.  The  enemy  had 
no  cavalry  and  no  real  artillery  and  it  does  seem 
as  though  an  exact  estimate  of  their  numbers  could 
have  been  obtained  in  the  five  days  at  the  disposal 
of  the  scouts.  This  would  have  helped  consider- 
ably because  if  General  Winder  had  known  that 
he  only  had  to  face  4,000  men  he  would  not  have 
been  so  panicky,  neither  would  his  officers  and  men. 
More  nerve  might  have  been  displayed  at  the 
final  clash  and  at  least  might  have  led  to  a  less 
ignominious  defeat. 

"I  have  mentioned  the  names  of  several  places 
near  Washington  while  I  have  been  talking.  For 
instance,  I  have  spoken  of  Fort  Warburton,  or 
Washington,  it  is  now  called.  Also  of  Woodyard, 
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Upper  Maryborough,  Nottingham,  Benedict,  etc. 
We  will  visit  some  of  these  places  in  a  few  days 
when  we  make  our  attempt  to  go  over  the  actual 
road  the  British  took  when  they  came  to  Wash- 
ington. Just  now  I  want  you  to  consult  this  map 
which  I  show  you  and  get  a  correct  idea  of  the 
location  of  the  different  places,  and  of  the  direction 
of  the  roads  as  they  exist  to-day. 

"The  boundary  of  the  District  of  Columbia  you 
can  also  see.  Note  that  the  boundary  is  not  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  old  maps  I  showed  you  some 
weeks  ago.  That  is  because  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  not  now  constituted  as  it  then  was. 
All  that  part  of  the  District  which  originally  was 
ceded  to  the  Government  by  Virginia  was  receded 
to  that  State  by  Congress  in  1842  upon  petition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  and  what  is  now 
Alexandria  County.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion 
this  was  a  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  attack  upon  Alexandria  which  occurred  at  the 
time  comes  within  the  limits  of  my  story  and  later 
I  shall  have  to  tell  you  briefly  about  it. 

"Let  us  now  adjourn  our  session,  as  you  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  the  number  of  troops  which 
the  American  and  British  Generals  had  at  their 
disposal.  With  the  knowledge  you  now  possess, 
I  think  you  will  be  well  prepared  to  go  with  me  in 
a  few  days  down  to  Benedict  and  learn  the  story 
of  the  disembarkation  of  the  British  troops.  From 
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there  we  will  see,  if  it  is  possible,  to  turn  back 
the  hands  of  time's  eternal  clock  for  a  space  of 
100  years.  Let  us  try  to  search  out  if  such  a 
thing  be  possible,  a  reconstruction  in  1917  of  the 
Road  to  Washington." 

The  boys  were  willing  to  stop  at  this  point,  and 
so  was  the  lecturer  .who  felt  that  he  had  sufficiently 
trespassed  upon  the  patience  of  his  young  auditors. 


James  Madison,  President  of  the  United  States  During  War 
of  1812 


Dolly  Madison,  Wife  of  the  President 


CHAPTER  VI 

Finding  the  way.  Uncle  Fred  and  his  nephews 
make  a  trip  to  Benedict,  on  the  Patuxent,  and 
begin  their  search  for  the  Road  to  Washington. 

ONE  morning  in  May,  1917,  there  was  excite- 
ment in  the  household.  A  message  was 
received  from  the  War  Department,  addressed  to 
Billy  informing  him  that  he  had  passed  his  ex- 
amination for  West  Point.  The  young  man  was 
overjoyed.  He  threw  the  letter  into  the  air  and 
leaped  after  it. 

"Congratulations,  Billy!"  exclaimed  Jay,  whose 
joy  at  the  news  seemed  as  great  as  that  of  his 
cousin.  We  all  shook  hands  with  the  embryo 
officer. 

"Well,  I'm  certainly  glad,"  said  Billy,  "Dad 
will  be  delighted." 

Instructions  were  to  report  at  the  Point  in  two 
weeks.  We  rode  down  to  the  telegraph  office 
immediately  after  breakfast  and  Billy  wired  the 
news  to  his  father  at  Presidio,  San  Francisco.  He 
also  wired  his  mother,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  was  visiting  her  home  in  New  York. 

"I  guess  I'll  have  to  go  and  see  Mother,  and 
in 
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the  girls,  Uncle  Fred,  but  I  don't  want  to  go  until 
we  take  one  trip  over  the  road;  for  I  will  not 
get  out  of  West  Point  for  two  years  after  I  once 
am  there,  and  it's  now  or  never,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "I  have  been  expecting  this  event 
right  along,  boys,  for  I  knew  that  Billy  was  going 
to  make  the  Point.  Everything  is  ready  for  our 
trip,  so  to-morrow  we  will  start.  Let  us  go  over 
and  get  some  films  for  our  camera." 

"Uncle  Fred,"  exclaimed  Jay  at  this  juncture, 
"There's  a  newsboy,  are  you  going  to  let  him  get 
by  without  buying  a  paper?" 

"No,  by  Jove,"  said  I.  "Here,  boy,  give  me  a 
Post.  Hello,  the  Government  is  forging  ahead 
with  war  preparations.  Nothing  but  war  these 
days,  and  I  am  glad  Uncle  Sam  is  getting  ready 
to  do  his  part.  The  Liberty  Loan  is  going  ahead. 
Two  billion  dollars  sounds  like  a  big  sum,  doesn't 
it?  But  the  people  will  over-subscribe  it,  you  can 
depend  on  that.  We  are  dealing  out  millions  in 
money  to  our  Allies.  I  see  they  are  working  on 
the  great  plan  to  construct  an  army.  That  is  fine. 
They  calculate  there  are  10,000,000  men  in  the 
United  States  between  the  age  of  21  and  30 
inclusive." 

"How  many  people  are  there  in  the  United 
States?"  asked  Jay. 

"102,000,000,"  I  answered.     "You  boys  will 
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not  have  to  register,  but  I  know  you  would  gladly 
do  so  if  you  could." 

"You  bet  we  would,"  the  boys  answered  in 
unison. 

"And  I  am  only  sorry  I  am  not  old  enough  to 
go  to  France,"  added  Billy.  "I  would  rather  go 
to  France  than  West  Point." 

"I  wish  I  could  go  to  France.  I  know  I  would 
like  it,"  added  Jay.  "Wouldn't  they  take  me  some 
way,  Uncle  Fred?" 

"No,  not  yet;  I  hope  the  war  will  be  over  before 
you  come  of  age.  However,  it  is  fine  to  know 
that  you  are  willing  to  serve  your  country.  Every 
American  boy  should  feel  the  same  way.  Every 
man  should  lay  aside  his  politics  and  work  for  the 
country's  good.  I  have  been  a  Republican  all  my 
life,  but  I  am  not  a  Republican  now;  I  am  an 
American.  I  am  for  Wilson.  He  is  our  president; 
his  every  word  speaks  devotion  to  his  country  and 
we  should  support  him  in  his  high  responsibility. 
Every  voice  raised  against  the  prosecution  of  this 
war  is  treason.  Let  us  not  do  as  the  Federalists 
did  in  the  War  of  1812.  They  heaped  criticism 
and  contumely  upon  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Madison,  raised  every  obstacle  to  the  proper 
carrying  on  of  the  war,  thereby  assisting  •  and 
abetting  the  enemies  of  their  country.  You  have 
seen  that  the  United  States  was  absolutely  unpre- 
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pared  for  the  war  of  1812.  And  when  this  war 
with  Germany  broke  out  our  country  was  also  un- 
prepared although  nearly  three  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  and 
23  months  since  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  But 
the  difference  between  the  two  situations  is  this: 
During  the  war  of  1812,  the  United  States  never 
did  succeed  in  preparing.  Her  small  squadron  of 
frigates  and  sloops  was  not  materially  increased 
and  her  inadequate  army  of  volunteers  led  for  the 
most  part  by  untrained  and  inexperienced  officers 
managed  to  cover  itself,  generally  speaking,  only 
with  disgrace.  Now  that  we  are  at  war  with  Ger- 
many we  see  our  country  making  a  stupendous 
effort  to  prepare." 

While  I  was  talking  I  unconsciously  rode  past 
the  store  where  I  usually  bought  films.  Jay 
noticed  it  first. 

"Hold  on,  Uncle  Fred,"  said  he,  "you  have 
gone  past  the  place." 

"So  I  have,"  said  I,  turning  the  car  in  New 
York  Avenue,  and  stopping  in  front  of  the  photo- 
graphic supply  house.  I  bought  some  films. 

That  night  our  preparations  for  the  ride  into 
the  country  were  made.  I  arranged  with  a  col- 
league to  look  after  my  work  for  a  couple  of  days 
in  case  I  should  be  gone  that  length  of  time,  and 
we  retired  at  9  p.  m.  in  order  to  make  an  early 
start. 
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At  six  a.  m.  we  arose,  had  breakfast  at  6:30, 
and  by  7  were  speeding  on  our  way  across  town. 

"Isn't  it  funny?"  remarked  Billy,  as  we  went, 
"that  the  streets  of  Washington  have  letters  and 
numbers?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "and  somewhat  unfortunate,  too. 
The  avenues  are  named  from  the  States  and  the 
streets  at  right  angles  should  have  received  desig- 
nations of  names  and  things  famous  in  American 
history.  That  would  be  better,  I  think,  than  'ist 
Street'  and  'A  Street.'  That  reminds  me  of  some- 
thing that  was  said  of  L'Enfant,  who  was  the 
engineer  who  laid  out  the  city  in  1791.  You  know 
what  'L'Enfant'  means  in  French,  don't  you,  Jay?" 

"Certainly;  it  means  'child,'  "  replied  the  young 
Bostonian. 

"Well,  one  of  the  French  Ministers  wittily  re- 
marked that  L'Enfant  was  not  only  a  child  in 
name,  but  in  education,  as  he  appeared  to  know 
little  but  A,  B,  C,  and  i,  2,  3." 

The  morning  was  cool  and  delightful.  As  we 
got  to  the  top  of  Capitol  Hill  and  crossed  the  great 
open  space  in  front  of  the  Capitol  to  take  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  southeast,  we  stopped  and  looked 
up  at  the  East  front  bathed  in  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun. 

"It  is  beautiful,  isn't  it,"  said  Jay. 

"It  certainly  is,"  replied  Billy. 

I  said  nothing  for  a  few  minutes.    Many  times 
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I  had  looked  at  the  great  dome  surmounting  the 
white  wings  and  the  three  great  stairways  leading 
up  to  the  columned  entrances.  Never  had  it  ap- 
peared more  gorgeous  or  more  inspiring. 

"Boys,"  I  said  finally,  "take  a  good  look  at  it 
before  we  go ;  make  a  solemn  vow  right  here  that 
you  will  lay  down  your  lives  willingly  before  you 
will  ever  permit  any  foe  on  earth  to  again  desecrate 
that  sacred  building." 

"Once  is  enough,"  said  Billy,  softly. 

"Once  was  too  much,"  added  Jay  thoughtfully. 

Away  we  sped,  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
southeast  to  nth  Street  and  south  to  the  Navy 
Yard. 

"There  was  no  bridge  here  in  1814,"  said  I,  as 
we  started  over  the  river.  "If  you  look  to  your 
left,  up  the  Eastern  Branch,  you  can  see  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Bridge.  The  one  which  was 
there  you  will  remember  was  burned  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  of  Bladensburg." 

Once  across,  we  mounted  Good  Hope  Road. 
At  the  top  we  stopped  and  looked  back  on  the 
city  below  and  to  the  west.  Everything  seemed 
fresh  and  young  in  the  pure  morning  light. 

From  Good  Hope  we  took  the  Walker  Road 
to  Silver  Hill.  From  the  latter  place  we  bore  off 
southeast  to  Camp  Springs,  and  then  more  directly 
south  to  Clinton,  then  on  to  T.  B.  As  we  passed 
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through  this  little  place  one  of  the  boys  remarked 
that  T.  B.  was  a  funny  name  for  a  village,  and  I 
explained  that  the  name  originated  from  the  initials 
of  Thomas  Brooke  who  originally  owned  the  land 
in  this  vicinity  and  whose  boundary  stone  with 
T.  B.  carved  upon  it  stood  upon  this  spot. 

From  T.  B.  we  traveled  directly  south  across 
Mattawoman  Creek,  the  boundary  line  between 
Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Counties.  At  this 
point  we  paralleled  the  Pope's  Creek  branch  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington  R.  R.,  to 
Waldorf,  then  struck  out  southeast  over  the  rail- 
road through  Beantown.  For  a  short  distance  we 
traveled  the  road  to  La  Plata,  then  veered  to  the 
left  across  Zekiah  Swamp,  made  famous  or  per- 
haps infamous  by  the  assassin  Booth  who  hid  in 
the  wilds  there  for  several  days,  after  killing 
President  Lincoln.  Passing  through  Bryantown 
we  took  the  straight  road  bearing  eastward,  cross- 
ing the  Washington,  Potomac  &  Chesapeake  R.  R., 
which  we  skirted  to  Hughesville.  From  this  place 
we  continued  eastward,  past  Oldfield's  Church  to 
Patuxent  Crossing  and  on  to  Benedict. 

The  road  from  Patuxent  eastward  was  narrow 
and  sandy.  Suddenly  it  began  to  descend  and 
coming  to  the  edge  of  a  hill  we  left  the  woods  and 
were  in  the  open.  There  before  us  was  a  gentle 
slope  of  open  country  stretching  away  to  the  east 
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and  in  the  distance  about  a  mile  away  could  be 
seen  the  beautiful  Patuxent  River  and  nestling 
among  green  trees  at  its  edge  a  little  village. 

"There,  boys,"  I  said,  stopping  the  car,  "there 
is  our  mecca.  That  is  Benedict.  The  very  place 
where  the  British  landed  nearly  103  years  ago." 

The  road  as  it  lay  before  us  extended  straight 
to  the  river  but  made  a  gentle  curve  as  it  entered 
Benedict.  We  contemplated  the  view  for  a  while, 
then  rode  into  the  town. 

"Not  much  of  a  place,  is  it,  Uncle  Fred?"  re- 
marked Jay. 

"No,"  said  I,  "it  looks  about  as  it  did  a  century 
ago,  I  guess.  Benedict  is  only  a  fishing  place  now. 
Fishermen  come  down  here  from  Washington  and 
fine  catches  are  made  in  season.  It  is  also  quite 
a  place  for  oysters.  There  is  no  railroad.  The 
steamboat  from  Baltimore  stops  daily  and  there 
is  considerable  shipping  of  tobacco  and  other  farm 
products." 

Arriving  in  the  town,  which  consists  of  a  few 
houses  on  each  side  of  the  road,  we  parked  the 
car  under  a  tree  and  walked  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  A  sort  of  street  could  be  seen  running  along 
the  water's  front.  Two  or  three  wharves  and  piles 
of  oyster  shells  occupied  the  shore.  A  consider- 
able number  of  sailing  and  small  motor  crafts  were 
riding  lazily  at  anchor.  A  crowd  of  boys  were 
playing  about,  and  some  of  them  were  baling  a 
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boat.  I  engaged  one  of  them  in  conversation  and 
we  took  a  picture  of  the  group  which  seemed  to 
please  them. 

I  asked  one  of  the  larger  boys  if  he  had  ever 
heard  where  the  British  Army  encamped  when 
they  disembarked  at  Benedict  in  1814.  He  replied 
that  he  had  never  heard  about  the  British  coming 
there.  His  ignorance  was  shared  by  all  of  his 
companions. 

"Evidently,  they  don't  teach  the  boys  here  in 
school  any  of  the  old  history  of  their  town,"  I 
remarked.  "But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  teachers  prefer  to  avoid  any  reference  to  an 
event  that  reflected  so  little  credit  upon  their  native 
place." 

Being  unable  to  obtain  any  information  from  our 
youthful  friends,  we  left  them  to  their  play  and 
walked  back  from  the  shore  along  the  main  street 
or  road  a  short  distance  where  we  came  to  a  store. 
On  the  porch  sat  a  considerable  group  of  farmers 
and  fishermen  in  their  shirt-sleeves  enjoying  the 
lazy  life,  some  of  them  stretched  out  on  their 
backs ;  others  sitting  on  rickety  benches  and  chairs 
and  most  of  them  smoking  old  pipes  or  aimlessly 
whittling.  I  engaged  one  of  the  older  chaps  in 
conversation  and  confided  to  him  the  object  of  my 
visit  to  Benedict.  He  smiled  in  a  kindly  but 
wondering  way  as  though  he  felt  a  sort  of  pity  for 
one  who  could  be  interested  in  such  musty  matters. 
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It  must  have  indeed  surprised  him  to  see  a  party 
come  to  Benedict  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  fish. 

"Yes,"  drawled  the  old  man,  "I  heard  as  how 
the  Britishers  did  come  to  this  here  place  long 
time  ago.  They  say  as  how  they  camped  up  on 
the  hill  yonder  by  the  side  of  the  road  where  you 
must  ha'  seen  the  old  tree  lyin'  over  on  the  edge 
of  the  field.  When  I  was  a  boy  in  these  parts  there 
used  to  be  a  big  hole  thereabouts  where  folks  said 
the  Britishers  made  a  camp,  but  I  don't  know 
nothin'  much  about  it." 

This  concluded  the  sum-total  of  information 
which  we  managed  to  gather  concerning  the  inva- 
sion from  the  denizens  of  St.  Benedict.  After 
distributing  cigars  among  our  friends  and  talking 
about  fishing  and  farming  prospects  we  bade  them 
good  bye,  and  sauntered  back  to  where  our  car 
was  standing  under  the  tree. 

The  sun  was  high  overhead  and  it  was  pretty 
hot.  Taking  off  our  coats  we  spread  ourselves 
upon  the  ground  and  enjoyed  the  view  over  the 
river,  which  at  this  place  is  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide  to  Hallowing  Point  in  Calvert 
County.  Looking  down  stream  the  Patuxent  be- 
comes broader  as  it  sweeps  off  to  the  south  and  east 
towards  Solomon's  Island  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 
I  told  the  boys  about  a  trip  I  had  taken  in  the  fall 
of  1916  from  Baltimore  by  steamer  down  the  bay, 
up  the  Patuxent  to  Lyon's  Creek  which  separates 
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Anne  Arundel  from  Calvert  County,  stopping  at 
all  the  river  landings  and  watching  them  loading 
tobacco  in  big  hogsheads. 

While  speaking  I  was  lying  on  the  ground  rest- 
ing my  head  upon  my  arm.  The  only  sounds  were 
the  far  away  click  of  oars  in  the  lock  of  a  fisher- 
man's boat  as  he  lazily  rode  along,  and  the  far 
distant  chug  of  a  motor  boat  which  we  could  not 
see.  There  was  no  other  sound  and  I  could  easily 
have  slept.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  flapping  sounds 
of  sails  being  lowered  and  the  splash  of  an  anchor 
being  dropped  overboard.  Looking  up  I  saw  a 
strange  sight.  Just  off  shore  stood  a  queer  look- 
ing ship ;  it  had  three  masts  and  was  square  rigged. 
Strangely  enough  it  had  port  holes  along  the 
side  from  which  protruded  the  black  muzzles  of 
guns.  I  counted  12  of  them.  The  deck  was 
swarming  with  men.  Some  were  running  about 
while  others  were  lowering  a  boat  filled  with  men, 
which  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  water  was  freed 
from  the  davit  ropes  and  with  lusty  strokes  of  long 
oars  from  a  dozen  sailors  headed  straight  to  shore. 

I  rose  up  to  a  sitting  posture,  overcome  with 
wonder.  My  astonishment  was  not  diminished 
when  I  heard  the  boat  grind  upon  the  shore  as  it 
was  beached  by  the  strong  pull  of  the  oarsmen. 
As  it  reached  shore  a  score  or  more  of  men  in 
uniforms  with  guns  in  hand  jumped  upon  the  land 
and  with  long  strides  came  marching  toward  us. 
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As  they  approached  I  could  distinguish  the  uni- 
form. They  wore  tall  black  chapeaus.  Their 
coats  were  short  and  red,  and  across  their  breasts 
and  over  their  shoulders  were  two  white  leather 
bands.  Their  trousers  were  white  and  tucked  in 
high  black  boots,  which  reached  to  the  knees.  In 
their  lead  was  an  officer,  a  fine  looking  chap,  hold- 
ing a  sword.  Twenty  feet  from  where  I  lay  they 
stopped  at  command.  The  officer  stepped  to  the 
side,  and  I  heard  him  order  in  a  deep  voice: 
"Squad  Haiti"  The  men  stopped  suddenly  and 
brought  their  guns  from  left  shoulder  to  carry. 
"Capture  those  men,"  I  heard  him  command.  At 
this  order  the  whole  squad  separated  and  advanced 
in  a  run  upon  me.  I  jumped  to  my  feet  to  protest. 
Then  suddenly  a  burst  of  laughter  reached  my 
ears  and  I  heard  Billy  say: 

"Wake  up,  Uncle  Fred!  What  in  the  world  is 
the  matter  with  you,  you  are  snoring  and  groaning 
and  now  you  have  yelled  as  though  you  were  be- 
ing murdered." 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked  for  my  captors. 
They  were  gone. 

"Great  Heavens,  boys,"  I  exclaimed.  "I  have 
been  sleeping  and  dreaming.  I  thought  the  Brit- 
ish had  disembarked  and  they  had  captured  us." 
After  hearing  my  dream  the  boys  had  a  good 
laugh  at  my  expense. 
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"Well,"  said  I,  "it  is  my  treat;  let's  get  in  the 
car  and  ride  up  the  road  to  the  fallen  tree;  eat 
our  luncheon  and  see  where  the  old  fisherman  has 
located  the  British  camp." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  we  got  in  our 
automobile  and  rode  leisurely  out  of  Benedict  and 
back  up  the  road  to  the  place  where  on  old  tree 
trunk  on  the  left  had  fallen  over  in  a  vacant  field. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  a  clump  of 
trees.  We  stopped  the  car,  jumped  out  and  spread 
our  lunch  under  the  grateful  shade.  We  had 
brought  a  substantial  meal  with  coffee  in  a 
Thermos,  and  with  appetites  whetted  by  our  long 
ride  we  proceeded  to  enjoy  a  repast  made  doubly 
delicious  by  that  best  of  sauces,  hunger. 

"I  think  this  a  good  time  for  me  to  tell  you," 
said  I,  as  we  concluded  our  lunch,  "something 
about  the  British  landing  at  this  place  103  years 
ago,  and  in  doing  so  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  go 
back  in  your  imagination  to  the  time  in  April, 
1814,  after  Napoleon's  defeat  at  Waterloo.  You 
remember  that  this  defeat  left  England  with  a 
big  continental  army,  a  part  of  which  she  imme- 
diately decided  to  dispatch  to  America  to  help  in 
the  prosecution  of  her  war  against  our  country. 
A  contingent  of  English  troops  which  had  been  en- 
gaged in  southern  France  on  what  was  called  the 
Peninsular  campaign  were  ordered  to  go  to  Amer- 
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ica.  They  marched  to  Bordeaux,  a  seaport  town 
on  the  Garonne,  where  ships  were  waiting  to  re- 
ceive them. 

"This  contingent  comprised  an  army  of  2,500 
men,  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Ross. 
The  fleet  upon  which  they  embarked  was  composed 
of  twelve  ships  of  war  with  transports,  under 
command  of  Rear  Admiral  Malcom.  They  set 
sail  on  June  2nd  from  Bordeaux,  arriving  at 
Bermuda  July  24,  where  they  were  joined  by  rein- 
forcements. On  August  3rd  they  left  Bermuda 
for  the  Chesapeake,  land  being  sighted  off  Cape 
Charles  on  August  I4th.  At  daybreak  the  next 
morning  they  stood  in  between  the  Capes  and 
entered  the  bay.  The  low  shore  with  its  pine  trees, 
an  occasional  windmill  or  lighthouse  was  all  that 
they  could  see  from  the  ships.  Inside  the  bay 
they  were  joined  by  Admiral  Cockburn,  with  three 
line  of  battle  ships,  several  frigates,  sloops  and 
brigs,  making  a  small  Armada,  as  it  were,  of  about 
40  vessels. 

"August  1 6th  the  fleet  proceeded  up  the  Bay 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  River,  which 
they  approached  at  evening,  and  where  they 
anchored.  About  i  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day  they  sailed  northward  up  the  bay,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent  River.  A  considerable 
storm  blew  up  but  this  did  not  detain  them,  and 
by  evening  they  were  anchored  off  Cedar  Point  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent.  Next  morning, 
August  1 8,  there  being  no  breeze  the  fleet  re- 
mained stationary,  until  about  noon,  when  the 
wind  began  to  blow  fair  and  they  entered  the  river 
and  sailed  up  stream.  Fields  of  Indian  corn  and 
meadows  stretched  along  in  full  view  from  the 
ships  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Here  and  there 
were  white  frame  houses,  surrounded  by  orchards 
and  gardens.  Back  of  the  narrow,  cultivated  strip 
which  extended  along  the  margins  of  the  river 
rose  hills  which  at  their  highest  altitude  rose  150 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  which  were 
covered  with  heavy  forests. 

"After  the  fleet  had  proceeded  a  few  miles  up 
the  river  an  order  was  issued  to  prepare  to  dis- 
embark. Each  soldier  was  given  provisions  for 
three  days  which  consisted  of  three  pounds  of 
cooked  pork  and  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  biscuit. 
Cartridges,  guns  and  accoutrements  were  distrib- 
uted. While  these  preparations  were  transpiring 
the  vessels  continued  to  ascend  the  river  until  some 
of  the  heavy  ships  of  the  line  began  to  go  aground, 
forcing  them  to  anchor.  The  frigates  went  a  little 
further  and  also  anchored.  As  the  sun  was  setting 
the  whole  fleet  came  to  a  stop.  Soldiers  were  put 
into  the  lighter  ships  and  taken  a  short  distance 
further  up  stream  under  convoy  of  gun  brigs  and 
sloops  until  they  came  opposite  this  little  town 
Benedict,  or  St.  Benedict,  where  we  now  are. 
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"At  dawn,  August  iQth,  disembarking  com- 
menced. A  gun  brig  was  stationed  just  off  shore 
for  protection,  her  guns  loaded  with  grape  and 
round  shot.  The  small  boats,  loaded  with  soldiers, 
were  then  lowered  from  the  davits,  and  soon  scores 
of  these  war-like  looking  crafts  were  rowing 
toward  the  Benedict  shore." 

"Excuse  me,  Uncle  Fred,"  interrupted  Billy  at 
this  point,  "but  you  have  been  talking  about  gun 
boats,  brigs  and  frigates,  and  all  kinds  of  boats 
and  I'm  switched  if  I  know  one  from  another." 

"Well,  I  can  tell  you  a  little  about  them,"  I  re- 
plied, "although  I  am  no  expert  in  naval  affairs  by 
any  means.  A  gun  boat  is  a  small  vessel  of  war, 
of  light  draught  of  water,  carrying  from  one  to 
four  guns.  A  brig  is  a  vessel  with  two  masts, 
square  rigged  on  both  masts.  A  frigate  originally 
was  a  Mediterranean  vessel  propelled  by  sails  and 
oars;  afterwards  it  came  to  mean  a  ship  of  war 
between  a  sloop  or  brig  and  a  ship  of  the  line. 
Such  vessels  generally  carried  from  30  to  50  guns 
on  the  main  deck  and  on  a  raised  quarter  deck  and 
forecastle.  All  these  types  of  wooden  ships  have 
long  since  disappeared.  Cruisers  and  battleships 
made  of  steel  have  long  since  taken  their  places. 

"By  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  whole 
army  was  landed.  Parties  were  immediately  sent 
to  reconnoiter  the  village  and  adjoining  country, 
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and  every  nearby  house  and  hedge  was  taken 
possession  of  by  squads  of  soldiers. 

"The  British  took  great  precautions  against  at- 
tack, but  all  their  preparations  were  unnecessary, 
for  no  American  soldiers  appeared  on  the  scene, 
although  not  so  far  away  there  were  many  people, 
including  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  I  told  you,  who 
watched  the  landing  from  the  forests  and  hills 
bitterly  regretting  their  inability  to  prevent  it. 
'Oh,  for  an  army  of  patriots,'  they  must  have  ex- 
claimed. What  would  Washington  have  thought, 
do  you  suppose,  had  he  witnessed  it?  Would  he 
have  remained  idly  by  while  4,000  foreign  soldiers 
landed  upon  his  country's  soil?" 

"It  makes  my  blood  boil,"  snapped  Jay.  "But 
it  could  never  happen  again,  Uncle  Fred." 

"Certainly  it  could,  if  young  fellows  like  you 
grow  up  with  as  little  military  training  as  the 
militia  of  that  day  possessed. 

"Well,  all  that  day  the  British  landed  and  occu- 
pied Benedict  as  safely  apparently  as  though  they 
had  been  in  England.  After  the  soldiers  got 
ashore  they  landed  hospital  and  commissary  stores, 
and  finally  three  cannon,  one  six-pounder  and  two 
small  three-pounders.  All  told,  by  late  in  the 
afternoon,  General  Ross  had  on  shore  at  Benedict 
about  4,500  to  5,000  men.  The  soldiers  com- 
mandeered a  few  horses  from  farms  nearby  and 
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on  these  the  staff  officers  mounted.  Sailors  dragged 
the  three  cannon  by  means  of  ropes.  The  army 
then  marched  leisurely  through  the  village  and 
along  the  road  back  of  the  town.  This  road  ran 
as  it  does  now,  for  a  short  distance  northward, 
parallel  with  the  river,  and  then  curving  toward 
the  west  or  country-side  passed  the  spot  where  we 
are  now  sitting  to  the  wooded  hills  beyond.  Let 
us  climb  up  on  that  old  tree  trunk  across  the  road." 
Adopting  my  suggestion,  we  walked  to  the  other 
side  and  the  boys,  agile  as  cats,  were  soon  on  top. 
I  followed.  The  huge  trunk  had  apparently  been 
uprooted  by  a  storm.  Its  dirt-covered  roots  ex- 
tended toward  the  roadway,  while  the  tree  lay 
over  a  rail  fence  into  an  open  field.  From  our 
perch  a  fine  view  of  the  quaint  old  town  of  Benedict, 
and  the  Patuxent  River  with  the  heights  of  Calvert 
County  in  the  distance  was  obtained.  Just  below 
us  and  to  the  right  of  the  road,  stretching  away 
towards  the  town  was  an  immense  uncultivated 
field,  overgrown  with  weeds  and  thistles.  To  the 
left  of  the  road  was  another  open  space  which 
was  plowed  and  planted  with  tobacco.  Near  the 
fence  in  this  enclosure  was  a  large  tobacco  barn, 
distinguishable  by  its  numerous  narrow  doors  or 
windows,  which  are  opened  in  suitable  weather 
when  the  tobacco  is  split  and  hung  up  to  dry.  We 
stood  for  some  time  looking  out  over  this  scene, 
when  Jay  broke  the  silence : 
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"I  don't  think  much  of  a  boy  going  to  school  in 
Benedict  who  never  even  heard  of  the  British  land- 
ing in  the  town,  do  you,  Uncle  Fred?" 

"Perhap  you  are  right,"  I  replied,  "but  if  you 
had  been  born  and  raised  here  maybe  you  wouldn't 
be  so  anxious  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  your 
forefathers  who  let  the  British  do  it,  would  you?" 

"No,  I  guess  not.  But,"  said  Jay,  "you  promised 
to  show  us  where  the  British  camped  the  first 
night." 

"No,  I  didn't  promise  you  that,"  I  replied 
quickly,  "I  don't  know  exactly  where  they  did  en- 
camp, nor  does  any  one  else,  perhaps.  One  hun- 
dred and  three  years  will  have  rolled  by  this 
summer  since  those  4,000  or  more  invaders  slept 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  sacred  soil  of  our  coun- 
try. Every  person  who  was  alive  at  that  time  is 
now  dead.  You  saw  for  yourselves  how  much  or 
how  little  the  people  of  Benedict  know  about  the 
subject.  The  schoolboys  know  nothing  and  the 
grown-ups  but  little  more,  although  they  gave  us 
the  current  tradition.  The  camp  was  probably 
somewhere  in  that  big  thistle  field. 

"The  camp  was  in  sight  of  the  ships,  of  course, 
and  was  guarded  by  a  chain  of  pickets.  The  old 
fisherman  said  that  the  camp  site  was  up  here 
near  this  old  tree  and  that  until  some  years  ago 
there  was  a  big  hole  in  the  ground  marking  the 
spot.  We  took  some  photographs  from  the  tree 
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and  stood  for  some  time  looking  out  over  the 
picturesque  scene  spread  in  all  directions  before 
us.  Then  climbing  down  from  our  look-out  we 
resumed  our  seats  in  the  shade  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road  and  I  continued: 

"The  army  remained  in  camp  the  next  day, 
August  2Oth,  until  about  4  o'clock,  when  General 
Ross  appeared  and  orders  to  march  were  given. 
Bugles  were  sounded  and  regiments  were  formed 
in  moving  order.  In  a  few  minutes  everything  be- 
ing in  readiness  the  troops  started  marching  along 
the  road  which  leads  to  Nottingham.  On  this 
same  day,  August  2Oth,  Barney's  Flotilla  retreat- 
ing up  the  Patuxent  River  had  reached  that  place. 

"Secretary  Monroe  and  his  dragoons  from  their 
station  on  the  hill  saw  the  British  begin  to  march 
in  their  direction  and  we  may  well  imagine  that 
he  did  not  tarry  long  in  the  neighborhood. 

"The  invaders  did  not  march  long  that  after- 
noon on  account  of  the  heat,  halting  at  the  end 
of  six  miles,  stationing  pickets,  lighting  fires,  and 
encamping  for  the  night.  The  situation  of  this 
second  encampment  was  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  little  place  called  Patuxent,  which  we  passed 
this  morning.  The  road  goes  over  Swansons' 
Creek,  and  the  camp  was  located  about  half  a  mile 
beyond.  It  was  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence, 
fronted  by  an  open  and  cultivated  country  contain- 
ing several  houses  and  barns. 
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"It  will  become  increasingly  apparent  as  we  pro- 
ceed that  General  Ross  was  a  capable  commander 
of  great  experience,  accustomed  to  strict  military 
discipline,  and  that  from  the  moment  he  set  his 
foot  upon  American  soil  in  Benedict  the  only  salva- 
tion for  the  American  cause  was  a  determined  op- 
position by  an  equally  resolute,  ingenious  and  care- 
ful opponent.  Unfortunately  for  the  American 
cause  no  adequate  preparations  had  been  made  and 
no  genius  arose  equal  to  the  emergency  and  the 
peril. 

"General  Ross  himself  must  have  been  astounded 
when  he  found  that  all  the  careful  detail  which  he 
arranged  for  the  protection  of  his  camps  were 
unnecessary  and  that  not  a  single  armed  American 
appeared,  to  dispute  his  progress  or  to  disturb 
the  slumber  of  his  troops.  Nature  herself  was  not 
so  kind,  as  a  big  thunder  and  rain  storm  came  up 
and  drenched  the  soldiers  to  the  skin.  They  were 
up,  however,  by  dawn  Sunday,  and  were  soon  on 
the  march.  Their  journey  during  the  2ist  on  the 
way  to  Nottingham  led  along  the  main  highway 
which  in  its  general  direction  parallels  the  course 
of  the  Patuxent  River  up  which  a  portion  of  the 
British  fleet  had  sailed.  The  fleet  and  army  were 
to  join  at  Nottingham,  and  assist  each  other  in  £he 
capture  and  destruction  of  Barney's  American 
flotilla. 

"The  distance  from  Benedict  to  Nottingham,  as 
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the  crow  flies,  is  13  miles,  but  along  the  river  and 
road  both  being  crooked,  is  three  or  four  miles 
greater.  The  road  from  Benedict  goes  westward 
into  the  country  until  it  reaches  Patuxent  hamlet, 
when  it  turns  sharply  northward,  as  you  will  see 
pretty  soon  when  we  travel  over  it.  In  general  it 
lies  one  to  three  miles  back  from  the  river,  because 
of  the  many  streams  which  empty  into  the  Patuxent. 
The  country  is  very  hilly.  Through  this  hilly 
country  the  British  marched  all  day  long  on  Sun- 
day, the  2  ist  of  August,  1814,  the  road  being 
narrow  and  passing  through  deep  and  extensive 
forests  almost  uninhabited.  News  was  received 
during  the  day  that  bodies  of  American  riflemen 
were  near  and  lying  in  ambush.  This  served  only 
to  make  the  British  commander  more  cautious.  He 
increased  the  number  of  his  scouts,  and  slowed 
down  the  rate  of  march.  Notwithstanding  these 
rumors,  however,  nothing  of  consequence  occurred. 
They  did  not  even  meet  with  obstructions  in  the 
road.  Toward  evening  a  brief  encounter  occurred, 
in  which  there  were  a  few  shots  fired  between 
British  flank  patrols  and  a  small  party  of  Ameri- 
cans who  fired  and  retreated  and  no  more  was 
seen  of  them.  By  late  afternoon  or  early  evening 
of  the  2ist,  the  British  Army  reached  Nottingham. 
"Now  let  us  start  the  car,  and  following  in 
our  imagination  the  marching  soldiers,  make  our 
start  on  the  actual  road  to  Washington." 
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For  several  miles  we  motored  over  that  portion 
of  road  we  had  traversed  in  the  morning  on  our 
way  into  Benedict.  From  our  starting  place  the 
road  made  a  rather  steep  incline  for  a  third  of  a 
mile  at  which  place  we  were  100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  The  road  was  narrow  and 
sandy  and  our  speed  about  10  miles  per  hour.  The 
shade  of  big  trees  along  the  roadside  afforded 
grateful  protection  from  the  afternoon  sun.  An 
occasional  habitation  with  barns  and  cultivated 
fields  broke  the  monotony  of  the  woods,  while 
along  side  the  roadway  grew  a  luxuriant  mass  of 
bushes,  weeds  and  flowers.  Half  an  hour  after 
starting  we  reached  Patuxent  Cross  Roads,  where 
we  paused  for  a  few  moments.  We  had  passed 
this  little  place  in  the  morning  on  our  way  to 
Benedict.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a 
road  forking  to  right  and  left,  and  a  country  store. 
Consulting  our  map  we  found  that  we  were  nearly 
200  feet  above  the  Patuxent  River,  now  some  four 
miles  in  our  rear. 

"What  are  you  waiting  here  for?"  asked  Billy. 

"Just  thinking,"  I  answered  nonchalantly.  "I 
was  just  picturing  the  British  columns  trudging 
along  that  sandy  road  and  turning  off  to  the  right." 

"Do  you  suppose  the  farmers  around  here  ever 
think  of  that  when  they  come  to  the  store?" 
queried  Jay. 

"I  guess  they  never  heard  of  it,"  said  Billy. 
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"It  was  only  a  couple  of  miles  beyond  here  that 
the  Britishers  encamped,  the  second  night  after 
the  landing,  boys,"  I  said,  at  the  same  time  start- 
ing the  car,  the  wheels  of  which  spun  in  the  sand 
as  I  put  the  clutch  in  first  speed  and  accelerated 
the  engine.  Turning  into  the  right  hand  road  we 
bore  off  toward  the  north  and  began  to  go  down 
hill  gradually,  then  more  suddenly,  until  a  mile 
from  Patuxent,  we  crossed  Swansons'  Creek  over 
a  small  iron  bridge. 

"This  creek  is  a  county  boundary,  boys.  Bene- 
dict is  in  Charles  County,  and  now  that  we  have 
crossed  Swansons'  Creek  we  are  in  Prince  Georges 
County." 

Once  over  the  creek  we  ascended  a  rather  steep 
acclivity,  which  rose  to  a  height  of  150  feet  in 
half  a  mile;  our  road  then  became  more  crooked 
and  led  along  the  rolling  plateau. 

"Somewhere  along  here,"  I  said,  as  we  sped 
along,  "was  the  British  encampment  on  the  night 
of  the  2Oth  of  August." 

About  three  miles  from  Patuxent  Crossing  we 
came  to  Aquasco,  another  small  place  with  a  few 
frame  buildings  and  a  store,  but  passed  on  at  a 
fair  pace,  the  road  being  harder  and  reasonably 
level.  From  Aquasco  the  road  made  a  gradual 
turn  to  the  left  to  a  point  about  three  miles  north 
where  another  cross  road  was  encountered.  We 
bore  off  to  the  right,  crossing  Black  Swamp  Creek, 
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about  a  mile  beyond,  where  the  road  dipped  rapidly 
down  to  a  little  stream  spanned  by  a  wooden  bridge, 
and  then  rose  rapidly  to  an  altitude  of  120  to  150 
feet  above  the  water.  From  this  point  the  road 
continued  to  bear  off  to  the  right,  until  at  a  narrow 
by-way  leading  to  Magruder's  Ferry,  it  approached 
within  a  mile  of  the  river;  two  miles  beyond  we 
came  to  White  Landing  Road,  at  which  point  we 
were  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the 
Patuxent  River.  At  this  place  the  woods  were 
particularly  heavy.  Some  of  the  trees  which  grew 
close  to  the  driveway  were  very  large  and  appar- 
ently very  old,  and  one  of  the  boys  ventured  the 
speculation  that  when  the  British  passed  this  way 
103  years  ago  they  must  have  been  young  saplings 
looking  down  on  the  red  coats  as  they  passed. 

Passing  over  Rock  Creek  we  bore  to  the  right 
and  after  a  run  of  a  mile,  turned  to  the  east  and 
coming  down  a  steep  grade  into  a  very  sandy  road, 
we  drove  into  Nottingham.  I  looked  at  my  watch ; 
it  was  then  5  o'clock.  It  had  taken  us  nearly  two 
hours  to  come  over  the  rough,  narrow  drive  from 
Benedict,  a  distance  of  15  miles. 

We  rode  through  the  principal  street,  Market 
Street,  only  a  block  long  with  three  or  four  dilapi- 
dated houses  on  either  side  until  we  reached  the 
old  wharf,  at  the  water's  edge,  with  its  wooden 
shed  or  warehouse.  There  we  got  out  of  the  car 
and  the  boys  took  a  picture  or  two. 
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"Doesn't  look  like  much  of  a  town,  Uncle  Fred," 
said  one  of  them  as  they  rejoined  me  while  I  stood 
in  the  rear  of  the  car  arranging  the  big  map  on 
the  flat  surface  at  the  back. 

"No,"  I  replied,  "it  is  a  sort  of  Goldsmith's 
'Deserted  Village,' 

"  'Sunk  are  its  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all. 

And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mouldering  wall.'  " 

"The  town  of  Nottingham  was  bigger  in  1814 
that  it  is  now,  and  at  that  time  was  a  far  more 
important  place  than  Benedict.  In  those  days  it 
was  in  fact  a  small  town  containing  houses  suffi- 
cient to  lodge  1,000  to  1,500  people,  and  was 
thought  by  its  inhabitants  to  have  an  important 
commercial  future  which  never  came.  It  then 
enjoyed  a  big  tobacco  trade  and  still  ships  a  few 
hogsheads  of  that  commodity  annually,  but  that 
is  all. 

"When  the  British  entered  the  old  town  of 
Nottingham,"  I  went  on,  still  looking  at  the  map, 
"they  found  it  entirely  deserted.  The  streets  and 
houses  were  empty.  The  people,  when  they  learned 
the  enemy  were  approaching  had  fled  precipitately, 
even  leaving  the  bread  baking  in  the  ovens. 

"When  they  entered  Nottingham  the  invaders 
learned  that  Barney  and  his  flotilla  had  retired 
farther  up  the  Patuxent,  simultaneously  with  the 
flight  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  town. 
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"The  invading  army  encamped  the  night  of  the 
2  ist  in  the  town  close  to  the  river  where  we  are 
standing;  their  right  flank  resting  thereon,  their 
left  flank  extending  beyond  the  town,  secured  from 
surprise  as  usual  by  a  liberal  use  of  pickets.  The 
British  fleet  anchored  off  shore. 

"On  the  next  morning,  Monday,  the  22nd,  the 
army  did  not  move  at  sunrise,  but  rested  until  8 
o'clock,  when  the  order  for  marching  was  given 
and  they  started  out  of  Nottingham,  renewing  the 
march  towards  Upper  Marlborough,  'a  village 
about  eight  miles  northeast  of  this  place.  Here  is 
the  course,  boys,  that  the  British  took  from  Not- 
tingham to  Upper  Marlborough,  Monday,  August 
22,  1814,"  I  said,  pointing  to  the  map;  they  came 
closer  as  I  traced  the  line  with  my  pencil,  and 
looking  at  my  watch  I  found  that  it  was  just  6 
o'clock. 

"Come,  now,"  I  said,  "it  is  getting  late  and  we 
must  start." 

Getting  into  the  car  we  turned  about  and  rode 
back  through  Market  Street,  then  to  the  right  along 
Union  Street,  then  sharply  to  the  left  into  the 
road  which  led  off  in  a  straight  course  due  north- 
east. For  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
this  way  was  perfectly  straight. 

"This  used  to  be  a  race-course  years  ago," 'I 
said. 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  the  boys  in  unison. 
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"The  steamboat  captain  on  one  of  the  Baltimore 
boats  told  me  so  last  year  when  I  took  a  trip  with 
him  on  the  Anne  Arundel.  He  told  me  that  he 
was  born  in  Nottingham  and  his  father  before  him 
had  been  also  a  captain  on  the  river." 

Not  quite  a  mile  from  Nottingham  a  road 
branched  off  to  the  left  into  the  interior  and  half 
a  mile  farther  on  we  came  to  another  fork,  the 
left  road  led  to  the  west,  while  the  right  abruptly 
turned  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 

"We  will  go  to  the  right,  boys,"  I  said,  as  we 
reached  the  fork,  because  the  British  went  this 
way  over  the  Old  River  or  Chapel  Road." 

From  Nottingham  to  the  place  at  which  we  had 
arrived  was  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  river  to  a 
height  of  about  100  feet.  Our  way  had  led  for 
a  while  straight  north  over  undulating  hills.  Then 
suddenly  our  way  became  a  steep  decline  and  we 
crossed  over  Mataponi  Creek. 

Beyond  the  creek  we  quickly  regained  a  height 
of  100  feet,  the  road  swerving  to  the  left  and  for 
two  miles  passing  over  easy  undulation  through 
the  country. 

About  five  miles  from  Nottingham  on  our  right 
we  saw  Saint  Thomas  Episcopal  Church,  a  century 
and  a  half  old,  and  passed  into  the  village  of 
Croom,  consisting  only  of  a  store  and  a  few  frame 
houses.  The  road  into  the  little  hamlet  was  up- 
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hill.  Taking  the  map  I  showed  my  nephews  that 
we  were  now  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Patuxent. 

We  stopped  a  few  minutes  at  Croom  where  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  describe  the  move- 
ments of  the  British  Army,  and  to  mention  an  in- 
cident which  occurred  at  that  place.  The  sun  was 
getting  lower  in  the  west  and  it  was  cooler. 

"We  will  not  stay  here  long,"  said  I,  "because 
you  are,  no  doubt,  getting  hungry.  If  you  can 
hold  your  appetites  until  we  reach  Upper  Marl- 
borough  there  is  a  good  hotel — a  country  hotel — 
there,  and  we  will  be  able  to  get  a  good  country 
meal. 

"When  the  British  came  over  this  road  it  ran 
for  the  most  part  through  thick  forests.  The 
Army  marched  leisurely  and  covered  the  distance 
in  less  than  a  day.  Owing  to  the  shade  the  journey 
must  have  been  quite  agreeable  to  the  soldiers  ex- 
cept for  the  feeling  that  they  must  have  entertained 
that  their  foes  would  soon  attack.  It  could  not  be 
possible,  they  must  have  thought,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans would  permit  them  to  go  much  further  with- 
out a  battle. 

"A  near  collision  between  the  British  and 
American  arms  took  place  near  Croom,"  I  con- 
tinued, "and  I  have  purposely  stopped  here  to  tell 
you  about  it.  To  understand  how  it  happened  I 
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will  relate  to  you  what  had  taken  place  on  the 
American  side  during  the  time  that  the  British  were 
marching  from  Benedict  to  where  we  now  are. 

"Owing  to  the  disorganized  and  ill-provided 
conditions  of  General  Winder's  little  army  in 
Washington  City,  he  was  unable  to  get  in  motion 
until  the  day  after  the  British  landed  at  Benedict. 
On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  August  20,  General 
Winder  with  his  army  left  the  city  of  Washington, 
over  the  Eastern  Branch  Bridge,  and  advanced  a 
few  miles  eastward  on  the  Marlborough  Road  to 
Melwood  and  south  along  another  to  Woodyard, 
where  he  encamped.  General  Smith  of  the  Dis- 
trict Militia  was  in  immediate  command.  The 
enemy  had  marched  the  same  day  from  Benedict, 
to  Swanson's  Creek  just  beyond  which  they  en- 
camped. On  Sunday  morning,  the  2ist  of  August, 
the  Washington  City  Volunteers  were  organized 
into  a  regiment  but  were  given  muskets  instead  of 
rifles,  and  were  obliged  to  wait  until  mid-day  for 
their  provisions  and  baggage.  In  the  afternoon 
they  marched  to  Woodyard  and  joined  the  rest  of 
General  Winder's  army.  In  the  evening  of  this 
day,  that  is  the  2ist,  General  Stansbury,  with  his 
Baltimore  militia,  reached  Bladensburg,  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous  for  his  troops.  Later  Colonel 
Beall  with  militia  from  Annapolis  arrived,  fol- 
lowed by  the  fifth  Regiment  of  Baltimore  Volun- 
teers. 
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"The  enemy  in  the  meantime,  as  you  know,  had 
advanced  to  Nottingham,  which  they  reached  Sun- 
day night  without  molestation,  and  where  General 
Ross  had  met  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Cockburn. 

"On  Monday  morning,  August  22nd,  some 
American  cavalry,  under  Laval  and  Tilghman, 
about  200  men  in  all,  with  about  400  regular  in- 
fantry under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scott  were 
ordered  to  advance  towards  Nottingham.  They 
marched  southward  along  the  road  from  Wood- 
yard,  through  Rosaryville  until  they  reached  a 
point  about  a  mile  to  the  left  of  where  we  are  at 
Croom.  There  was  a  house  at  the  side  of  the 
road  occupied  by  a  man  named  Oden.  These  first 
American  forces  were  followed  by  a  detachment 
of  250  select  men  with  six  6-pounder  cannon  or 
flying  artillery  under  Major  Peter  of  Georgetown. 

"General  Ross  had  marched  from  Nottingham, 
as  you  know,  on  the  morning  of  August  22nd, 
taking  the  Chapel  Road  over  which  we  have  come 
leading  through  Croom  to  Upper  Marlborough. 

"When  the  British  Commander  arrived  at 
Croom  he  discovered  the  presence  of  the  American 
troops  in  the  road  to  his  left  leading  to  Woodyard, 
and  sent  a  detachment  to  meet  them  which  advanced 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  Oden's  house.  The 
American  troops  did  not  put  up  a  fight  but  fell 
back." 

"Great  Heavens,  why  didn't  they  fight?"  said 
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Billy,  with  a  contemptuous  expression,  "were  they 
cowards?" 

"Maybe  they  just  obeyed  orders,"  suggested 
Jay,  as  if  to  explain  away  his  countrymen's  appar- 
ent pusillanimity. 

"That  was  it,"  I  continued,  "General  Winder 
ordered  a  retreat.  This  was  the  first  occasion 
which  had  presented  for  a  collision  between  the  two 
armies,  and  the  American  commander  was  later 
criticized  for  not  giving  battle  to  the  invaders. 
With  General  Winder  was  James  Monroe,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  a  man  of  military  experience, 
having  been  through  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  decision  to  retreat  met 
with  his  approval.  But  military  critics  have  ex- 
onerated General  Winder  from  any  blame,  claim- 
ing that  a  general  engagement  would  have  suited 
General  Ross  exactly ;  and  the  chances  would  have 
been  in  the  latter's  favor. 

"That  afternoon  General  Winder  retired  past 
Woodyard  into  the  Marlborough  Road  and  en- 
camped in  the  evening  at  a  place  called  Long  Old 
Fields,  which  we  shall  see  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow?"  interrupted  Billy;  "where  are 
we  going  to  stay  to-night?" 

"At  Upper  Marlborough,"  I  answered,  and  con- 
tinued, "after  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  the 
British  commander  withdrew  the  force  he  had 
sent  to  Oden's  and  proceeded  on  through  Croom. 
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We  will  imitate  their  movements  by  starting  the 
car  and  motoring  towards  Maryborough." 

Passing  through  Croom  the  road  made  a  gentle 
curve  to  the  right,  and  then  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  mile  extended  over  a  rather  level  plateau. 
We  struck  a  fork  and  I  stopped. 

"Which  way  do  we  go?"  asked  one  of  the  boys. 

"The  way  the  British  went,  of  course,"  I  an- 
swered; "that  was  to  the  right.  At  this  place  in 
1814  was  the  house  of  Bishop  Claggett  who 
preached  at  the  church  we  passed  on  entering 
Croom.  General  Ross  might  have  gone  directly 
to  Upper  Marlborough  by  taking  the  left  hand 
road,  which  as  you  can  see  by  the  map  goes  north 
to  that  place.  But  he  had  an  object  in  view.  The 
road  to  the  right  led  through  dense  woods  for  a 
mile,  and  then  descended  gradually  for  another 
mile  to  Mount  Calvert,  a  point  on  the  Patuxent 
River,  where  a  stream  called  the  Western  Branch 
enters  into  it.  Here  he  had  agreed  to  meet  and 
have  a  conference  with  his  naval  auxiliary,  Admiral 
Cockburn,  who  had  proceeded  up  the  Patuxent 
River  from  Nottingham  with  some  of  his  boats 
after  he  and  General  Ross  had  parted  company 
at  that  place,  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the 
22nd.  Mt.  Calvert  is  about  five  miles  north  of 
Nottingham." 

I  turned  the  automobile  into  the  right  hand  road, 
which  was  narrow,  and  lined  on  each  side  by  heavy 
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woods.  After  proceeding  a  little  over  a  mile  we 
came  to  a  gate  on  the  left  side  leading  into  a 
private  road. 

"The  British  Army  halted  here,"  I  continued, 
stopping  the  car,  "and  General  Ross  met  Admiral 
Cockburn,  who  had  come  up  from  Mt.  Calvert. 
They  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  big  oak  and  com- 
pared notes.  Ross  told  Cockburn  of  the  approach 
of  the  American  force  near  Croom  and  of  its  re- 
treat without  a  fight.  Admiral  Cockburn  informed 
General  Ross  that  the  American  flotilla  had  retired 
a  short  distance  up  the  Patuxent  above  Mt.  Calvert, 
and  that  he  had  sent  some  of  his  smaller  ships  in 
pursuit.  While  they  were  talking  a  series  of 
explosions  were  heard. 

"  'My  men  are  blowing  up  the  Yankee  Navy,' 
said  Cockburn  smiling  ironically.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Americans  were  blowing  up  their  own  ves- 
sels, for  Barney,  when  he  left  his  little  flotilla 
to  join  the  American  army,  had  issued  instruc- 
tions to  a  lieutenant  whom  he  left  in  charge 
with  a  small  squad  to  light  fuses  connected  with 
the  powder  magazines  and  blow  up  the  ships  as 
soon  as  the  British  boats  appeared  and  it  became 
inevitable  that  they  must  be  captured. 

"Commodore  Barney  himself,  with  the  men  of 
his  flotilla,  and  the  cannon  which  he  took  from  his 
ships,  traveled  hastily  through  Marlborough, 
along  the  road  towards  Washington,  and  joined 
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Generals  Winder  and  Smith  at  their  camp  at  Old 
Fields  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  August  22." 

I  descended  from  the  car  and  tried  to  open  the 
gate  leading  into  the  private  road,  but  it  was 
securely  fastened  with  a  padlock. 

"This  part  of  the  road  we  evidently  will  not  go 
over,  boys,"  I  said,  after  convincing  myself  that 
the  gate  was  closed  against  us. 

"That  isn't  part  of  the  way,  is  it?"  asked  Jay, 
surprisedly. 

"It  most  certainly  is.  When  the  British  came 
through  here,  and  after  the  conference  between 
General  Ross  and  Admiral  Cockburn  was  con- 
cluded, they  turned  to  the  left  through  what  is 
now  this  private  path  and  proceeded  leisurely  over 
its  sandy  way  to  Marlborough.  For  many  years 
after  the  British  army  traversed  it,  it  remained  a 
public  road.  In  runs  parallel  to  the  Western 
branch  of  the  Patuxent.  About  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  north  of  here  it  crosses  Charles  Creek,  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  further  on  at  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  it  strikes  the  road  from  Croom.  Let  us 
go  back  now  to  the  main  road." 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  turned  the  car 
in  the  narrow  way  to  retrace  our  course  and  take 
the  more  direct  road  to  Marlborough.  Arriving 
at  the  forks,  we  entered  the  left  road  and  pro- 
ceeded in  a  northwesterly  direction  a  distance  of 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  which  brought  us  to  an- 
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other  fork.  Taking  the  right  hand  prong,  a  very 
short  run  of  less  than  half  a  mile  brought  us  to 
Croom  Station,  the  Pope's  Creek  branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  just  beyond  which  we 
crossed  over  Charles  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Western  Branch  of  the  Patuxent  River,  and  then 
a  straight  run  north  of  two  miles  brought  us  within 
sight  of  Upper  Marlborough,  which  we  entered 
about  7  p.  m.,  as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the 
western  hills. 

"The  British  approached  this  place,"  I  said,  as 
we  turned  to  the  right  into  Upper  Marlborough, 
"without  opposition  in  the  early  afternoon  of 
Monday,  the  22nd  of  August.  As  they  arrived  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  they  noted  the  presence 
of  many  cultivated  farms  and  were  much  struck 
with  the  sight  of  the  fields  of  growing  tobacco. 
Upper  Marlborough  appeared  to  them  as  being 
very  different  from  an  English  village,  which  is 
usually  compact  and  consists  of  one  or  two  lanes, 
while  this  one  spread  over  a  wide  area,  the  houses 
being  scattered  about  with  large  gardens  and  fields 
between." 

We  entered  the  town  by  the  main  street,  passing 
Old  Marlborough  Hotel,  and  the  courthouse  on 
our  left,  and  on  our  right  the  county  jail.  A  bend 
in  the  street  brought  us  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Farmer's  Hotel,  where  we  were  to  put  up  for  the 
night.  As  we  entered  the  big  yard  in  front  the 
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proprietor  came  out  and  welcomed  us.  The  car 
was  stabled,  and  we  went  to  our  rooms  where  we 
removed  our  coats  and  hats  and  also  the  dust  of 
a  long  day's  journey. 

"I  suppose  you  boys  are  not  hungry,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Billy,  "I  could  only  eat  a  horse." 

"How  do  you  feel  about  it,  Jay?"  I  asked. 

"I  could  eat  the  whole  British  Army,  Ross  and 
Cockburn  included,"  was  this  young  gentleman's 
answer. 

"Well,  you  will  get  a  good  country  dinner,  you 
may  be  sure  of  that,"  I  answered.  "I'll  guarantee 
our  boniface  will  give  us  a  better  meal  than  the 
Britishers  carried  in  their  knapsacks" — and  we 
were  not  disappointed.  The  service  might  have 
been  better,  but  there  was  no  criticism  as  to  quality 
or  quantity. 

While  at  the  table  I  asked  my  nephews  to  pic- 
ture the  British  Army  camped  in  the  place  103 
years  before  on  the  night  of  August  22nd,  1814, 
and  the  American  Army  encamped  the  same  night 
eight  miles  away  at  Long  Old  Fields. 

"The  British  were  as  careful  and  methodical  in 
their  preparations  for  the  night  as  usual,"  I  con- 
tinued, "but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. An  officer  who  spent  the  night  of  the  22nd 
with  the  American  Army  at  Old  Fields  described 
later  the  laxity  of  discipline  and  discord  which 
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reigned  in  the  camp.  There  was  a  motley  gather- 
ing of  armed  soldiers  and  unarmed  citizens.  The 
camp,  he  says,  was  as  open  all  night  as  a  fair. 
You  might  hear  the  countersign  fifty  yards  when 
a  sentry  challenged.  He  made  up  his  mind  that 
if  General  Ross,  whose  camp  in  Marlborough  he 
had  reconnoitered  in  the  evening,  was  a  man  of 
enterprise,  he  would  be  upon  the  Americans  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  Determined  to  die,  as  he 
says,  like  a  trooper's  horse,  he  slept  with  his  shoes 
on.  About  i  o'clock  at  night  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Attorney  General  called  on  General 
Winder  and  informed  him  that  the  President  was 
in  the  neighborhood.  A  body  guard  was  ordered 
to  protect  him.  About  2  o'clock  in  the  morning 
a  few  volunteers  came  to  the  camp  and  offered 
their  services. 

"Come,  boys,"  I  said  at  this  point,  dinner  being 
concluded,  "what  do  you  say  to  a  jaunt  about  the 
town  before  dark  and  an  early  retirement?"  We 
walked  back  along  the  main  street  past  the  Court 
House,  and  Marlborough  Hotel,  and  turned  to 
the  right  into  a  short  street  which  led  directly  to 
the  foot  of  a  hill  on  top  of  which  was  a  school. 
A  short  distance  away  from  the  school  was  an 
enclosure  surrounded  by  a  low  brick  wall  and  an 
iron  fence.  In  the  center  was  a  grave  covered 
with  a  marble  slab.  The  weeds  and  grass  grew 
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luxuriantly  within.     On  the  outside  of  the  fence 
was  a  tablet  with  a  long  inscription  and  the  name  of 

WILLIAM  BEANS 
1749-1829. 

The  boys  read  the  inscription  and  peered  curi- 
ously into  the  enclosure.  "Dr.  Bean's  residence 
was  located  where  the  school  stands,"  said  I,  "and 
it  was  occupied  by  General  Ross  as  his  headquarters 
while  in  Marlborough  August  22nd-23rd,  1814." 

"Dr.  Bean  must  have  been  an  important  person 
in  these  parts,"  said  Jay. 

"Yes,  he  was,"  I  replied;  "the  thing  that  might 
interest  you  about  him  at  present  is  that  he  lived 
here  in  Upper  Marlborough  and  was  practicing 
medicine  when  the  British  entered  the  place.  After 
the  army  started  for  Washington,  August  23rd, 
they  left  a  detachment  of  soldiers  here  to  guard 
their  communications.  Dr.  Bean  collected  a  group 
of  his  friends,  captured  part  of  the  guard  and 
threw  them  into  jail.  When  the  English  Army 
on  the  way  back  to  their  ships  retreated  through 
Marlborough,  they  captured  Dr.  Bean  and  took 
"him  along  with  them  to  Benedict  as  a  prisoner, 
and  he  was  on  board  ship  when  they  attacked 
Baltimore.  He  was  related  to  Francis  Scott  Key 
of  Georgetown,  who  determined  to  try  and  extri- 
cate the  doctor  from  his  predicament.  Key 
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obtained  permission  to  go  to  Baltimore  and  visit 
the  British  Admiral  with  an  application  for  his 
release  on  parole.  He  did  so  and  the  boat  which 
carried  him  to  the  British  Flag  ship  was  detained 
alongside  that  vessel  during  the  night  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  McHenry.  In  the  early  morning 
Key  and  his  companions  looked  out  over  the  water 
and  in  the  'dawn's  early  light'  spied  the  stars 
and  stripes  still  floating  proudly  upon  the  ramparts. 
Filled  with  patriotic  pride  and  inspiration  at  the 
sight  of  Old  Glory  still  waving  defiance  to  the 
British  guns,  he  composed  the  'Star  Spangled 
Banner,'  which  has  become  the  anthem  of  the 
nation." 

We  amused  ourselves  walking  about  the  town 
and  returned  to  our  hotel  just  after  dark. 

"Marlborough  looks  like  an  old  burg,"  said 
Billy,  on  our  way  home. 

"It  is,"  I  replied. 

"It  was  the  county  seat  of  Prince  Georges  long 
before  Washington  City  was  ever  thought  of.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  i8th  century  it  was  the  place 
where  the  country  people  congregated  for  their 
social  recreation.  There  was  a  grand  assembly 
room  where  balls  were  held  and  plays  acted.  Here 
people  flocked  to  see  the  races,  which  lasted  a  week, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  dancing  was  kept  up 
until  early  morning  to  the  music  of  fiddle,  clarionet 
and  flute.  The  houses  of  the  town  were  all 
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crowded  on  these  occasions  with  people  from 
Georgetown,  Alexandria,  Baltimore,  and  the  coun- 
try for  miles  around. 

"The  houses  of  those  days  were  always  sur- 
rounded with  ample  grounds.  The  old  Maryland 
term  'Manor'  was  applied  to  the  country  estates 
which  always  had  a  mansion  with  porch  in  front 
and  a  wide  hall  through  the  center  of  the  house. 
Estates  had  their  own  mills  for  grinding  flour  and 
meal,  meathouse,  corn  house,  henhouse  and  ser- 
vants' outbuildings,  and  even  the  smallest  farm 
had  its  smokehouse  for  curing  pork  and  beef.  In 
the  chimney  place  piles  of  wood  were  burned.  Tea 
was  served  on  the  lawn.  Tankards  of  sangaree 
or  lemon  punch  always  stood  in  the  halls  and  in 
the  cellars,  with  casks  of  burgundy  or  Madeira; 
rum  in  puncheons  from  the  West  Indies  was  also 
drunk.  For  breakfast  the  favorite  menu  consisted 
of  muffins,  corn  pone,  Maryland  biscuits,  pig's 
trotters,  venison  steak,  fresh  fish,  oysters  and  crabs. 
At  dinner  there  were  joints  of  beef  or  mutton, 
roast  goose,  cider,  apple-sauce,  rabbits,  wild 
turkey,  roast  pig  and  'possum,  sweet  potatoes,  suc- 
cotash, plum  pudding,  pumpkin  pie.  Guests  were 
numerous  and  living  was  therefore  very  ex- 
travagant." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  our  hotel  and  gone 
to  our  rooms.  We  were  all  three  tired  from  our 
day's  run,  and  it  did  not  take  us  long  to  turn  in. 
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That  night  three  travelers  slept  soundly  in  their 
beds  at  the  Farmer's  Hotel  at  Upper  Marl- 
borough.  So  soundly,  indeed,  that  they  did  not 
even  dream  of  the  war  of  1812  or  that  of  1917, 
for  that  matter. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Second  day  on  the  road.  Uncle  Fred  and  his 
nephews  go  over  the  Battle  Ground  at  Bladens- 
burg.  They  enter,  Washington  by  the  same 
route  the  British  took  only  103  years  later. 

boys  woke  me  the  next  morning  romping 
about  the  room,  which  they  had  entered  with- 
out my  hearing  them. 

"Wake  up,  Uncle  Fred,"  one  of  them  said,  while 
the  other  pulled  the  pillow  from  under  my  head. 

"I  guess  you  can  beat  the  Britishers  sleeping 
all  right,"  said  Billy. 

I  saw  there  was  no  rest  for  the  weary,  so  I  sat 
up  and  rubbed  my  eyes. 

"Shades  of  General  Ross,"  said  I,  "suppose  you 
fellows  could  walk  to  Washington  without  any 
trouble." 

"You  bet  we  could,"  said  Jay,  "after  that  sleep." 

I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  started  to  dress. 
"Sleep  is  the  great  restorer,  boys;  you  know  what 
Shakespeare  says  about  it: 

"  'The  innocent  sleep 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath, 
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Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast' — 

"But  sleep  or  no  sleep,"  I  continued,  "we've 
got  to  get  some  more  gasoline  before  we  follow 
the  Britishers  to-day.  I  noticed  last  night  that  our 
tank  was  about  empty." 

It  was  then  half  past  seven.  The  morning  sun 
shone  brightly  in  our  window  and  the  prospects 
were  good  for  another  fine  day.  After  breakfast 
we  put  in  twenty  gallons  obtained  from  our  pro- 
prietor, and  started  on  a  little  expedition.  Leav- 
ing Marlborough  by  the  east  road,  we  crossed  two 
bridges  close  together,  the  first  one  over  the 
Western  Branch,  the  second  over  Collingwood 
Creek  which  empties  into  the  former  stream. 
Passing  the  railway  tracks  of  the  Popes  Creek 
Line,  we  drove  along  a  fine  road  to  the  east.  A 
short  run  of  a  couple  of  miles  through  woods  and 
cultivated  fields  brought  us  to  a  steep  declivity 
down  which  we  motored,  coming  out  suddenly 
upon  Hill's  Bridge  spanning  the  Patuxent.  Stop- 
ping the  car  at  the  west  end  we  walked  out  upon  it. 
The  river,  narrow  at  this  place,  flowed  with  a 
gentle  curve,  in  the  hollow  of  which",  or  east  side, 
was  a  wide  marsh  filled  with  green  reeds. 

"This  ought  to  be  a  good  place  for  birds,"  sug- 
gested Billy. 

"It  is,"  I  replied,  "hunters  get  plenty  of  ortolan 
and  reed  birds  here  in  the  fall.    Now  if  you  will 
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look  down  stream  you  will  see  the  river  widens 
towards  the  south  and  makes  a  broad  bend.  Just 
below  that  bend  is  Mt.  Calvert,  opposite  which 
is  Pig's  Point.  I'm  looking  for  a  boat  because  I 
want  to  take  you  down  to  Pig's  Point  to  see  the 
remains  of  Barney's  flotilla." 

"Remains  of  Barney's  flotilla?"  exclaimed  Billy, 
with  surprise,  "I  thought  you  said  it  was  blown 
up  over  a  hundred  years  ago." 

"Do  you  expect  to  see  the  smoke,  Uncle  Fred?" 
asked  Jay,  a  question  which  provoked  a  laugh 
from  both  nephews. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "however  strange  it  may  appear, 
if  I  could  hire  a  boat  and  take  you  down  the 
Patuxent,  I  could  show  you  some  remains  of  the 
very  boats  which  were  blown  up  in  1814." 

"Gee,  let's  go  and  see  them,"  said  Jay. 

While  we  were  talking  I  had  been  looking  up 
and  down  stream  to  see  if  I  could  spy  a  boat,  but 
as  ill  luck  would  have  it  there  were  no  fishermen 
in  sight.  The  only  living  things  were  a  few  birds 
flying  in  the  woods,  which  lined  the  western  bank 
and  a  small  fish  or  two  jumping  out  of  the  water. 

"I  guess  we  are  doomed  to  disappointment, 
boys,  but  the  tide  is  high  and  even  if  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  strike  some  one  with  a  motor  boat  who 
would  take  us  to  Pig's  Point,  I  am  afraid  we  would 
not  be  able  to  see  the  remains  of  the  flotilla.  When 
I  came  down  here  a  year  or  two  ago  I  happened 
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to  strike  low  tide  and  now  I  remember  well  the 
chap  who  ran  the  boat  told  me  that  it  was  only 
when  the  water  was  low  that  the  remains  of  the 
boats  are  visible." 

"What  do  they  look  like,  Uncle  Fred?"  asked 
Billy. 

"Oh,  nothing  much,"  I  hastened  to  reply, 
anxious  to  lessen  their  disappointment.  "Only  a 
couple  of  hulks  or  parts  of  wooden  hulls,  water 
logged  and  anchored  fast  in  the  bottom  of  the 
river  near  shore  where  they  have  stayed  for  over 
a  century,  mute  evidences  of  the  American  naval 
defeat." 

"Well,  you  bet  the  English  didn't  always  lick 
the  Americans  on  the  water  in  the  War  of  1812," 
said  Jay,  straightening  up  with  pride;  "how  about 
Perry  and  McDonough!" 

"Yes,  that  is  true,  boys,"  said  I,  "our  little 
American  Navy  did  itself  proud  in  that  struggle, 
especially  when  you  think  how  insignificant  it  was 
compared  with  the  British  Navy  in  size  and 
strength.  This  little  affair  on  the  Patuxent  River 
was  no  fight  at  all.  I  will  tell  you  a  little  about 
Barney  and  his  exploits  in  these  waters  if  you  will 
come  over  and  sit  down." 

We  retraced  our  steps  from  the  bridge  and  took 
seats  on  the  porch  of  an  old  frame  shack  on  the 
right  of  the  road.  The  boys  listened  to  me  in- 
tently while  I  told  them  the  story  of  the  redoubt- 
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able  commander  of  America's  little  flotilla  navy  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries  during  the 
exciting  months  preceding  the  invasion.  How  he 
was  finally  bottled  up  in  the  Patuxent  River  by 
enormous  odds  against  him.  How  he  fought  the 
battle  of  Leonard's  Bay,  assisted  by  land  forces, 
and  how  he  was  finally  compelled  to  ascend  the 
river  to  a  point  near  where  we  sat,  at  which  place 
his  little  fleet  was  finally  destroyed. 

Having  concluded  my  little  account  of  Com- 
modore Barney's  exploits  on  the  Patuxent,  we  got 
in  our  car  and  returned  to  Marlborough  by  the 
road  over  which  we  had  come,  arriving  at  the 
hotel  at  10  o'clock. 

"How  long  did  the  British  stay  here,  Uncle 
Fred?"  asked  Billy,  as  we  stopped  for  a  moment 
while  I  made  preparation  ta  start  for  Washington. 

"They  remained  in  Marlborough  during  the 
night  of  Monday,  the  22nd  of  August,  while  the 
American  Army  was  at  Old  Fields.  They  were 
very  deliberate  in  their  movements,  as  they  had 
been  ever  since  landing  three  days  before  and  did 
not  get  on  the  move  until  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  Tuesday,  August  23rd." 

"Why  do  you  suppose  they  were  so  slow?" 
asked  Jay,  "if  they  intended  to  capture  Wash- 
ington you  would  think  they  would  have  been  in 
a  rush." 

"Of  course  there  was  a  reason  for  that,"  I  re- 
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plied.  "The  British  General  was  no  amateur  sol- 
dier and  he  remained  for  three  days  close  to  his 
ships  on  the  Patuxent  until  he  thoroughly  satisfied 
himself  concerning  the  size  of  the  American  Army, 
its  nature  and  equipment.  After  finding  out  these 
things  to  his  satisfaction,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
waited,  hoping  to  inveigle  the  Americans  into  a 
pitched  battle  on  the  road  some  distance  from  their 
base,  where  he  knew  his  seasoned  troops  would 
have  the  advantage  and  the  superiority  of  the 
Americans  in  cannons  would  not  count." 

"Why  wouldn't  their  cannon  count?"  inter- 
rupted Billy  at  this  point. 

"Because  the  roads  were  narrow  and  the  woods 
thick.  There  were  no  positions  in  which  artillery 
could  be  placed  to  advantage.  In  those  days  they 
had  no  shrapnel  and  high  explosive  shells  as  are 
used  to-day  in  Europe,  which  rip  up  and  destroy 
even  forests  and  villages.  Nowadays  the  develop- 
ment of  the  artillery  arm  has  made  fighting  in 
the  open  practically  impossible  and  we  see  armies 
digging  themselves  into  the  ground  like  moles  and 
resorting  exclusively  to  trench  warfare. 

"It  seems  that  about  9  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  23rd  General  Winder  was  informed  by  his 
scouts  that  the  enemy  were  still  resting  quietly  at 
Upper  Marlborough,  making  no  disposition  to 
move  and  he  conceived  a  plan  to  concentrate  his 
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troops  near  the  place.  He  sent  orders  to  General 
Stansbury  at  Bladensburg,  who  had  arrived  there 
the  night  before  (22nd),  to  march  his  brigade 
slowly  toward  Maryborough  and  take  a  position 
in  the  north  road.  A  detachment  from  General 
Smith's  brigade  at  Old  Fields,  under  Major  Peter, 
composed  of  the  same  companies  as  had  recon- 
noitered  the  enemy  the  day  before  at  Odens,  near 
Croom,  was  ordered  to  move  from  Old  Fields  in 
the  direction  of  Marlborough  to  reconnoiter  and 
if  possible  harass  the  enemy.  General  Winder 
himself  about  noon,  with  a  troop  of  cavalry  pro- 
ceeded towards  Bladensburg  to  have  a  conference 
with  General  Stansbury,  leaving  General  Smith  in 
charge  of  his  army. 

"The  British  struck  camp  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  marched  westward  on  the  main 
road  toward  Washington.  We  will  take  the  same 
road.  It  is  a  fine  highway  now,  wide  and  splen- 
didly surfaced  all  the  way  to  the  capital.  Even  in 
those  days  it  was  a  good  road,  comparatively 
speaking,  much  better  than  that  along  the  Patuxent 
over  which  we  came  yesterday  from  Benedict. 

"When  their  advance  guard  had  reached  a  point 
a  mile  or  so  west  of  Marlborough,  they  saw  a 
party  of  American  soldiers  ahead.  This  was  the 
detachment  of  our  army  under  Major  Peter,  which 
I  have  just  said  had  been  sent  by  General  Winder 
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to  reconnoiter  the  enemy's  position.  There  were 
a  few  shots  fired  on  both  sides  but  no  real  battle, 
and  the  American  force  fell  back  to  Old  Fields, 
leaving  the  enemy  unopposed  to  continue  their 
journey.  As  soon  as  Major  Peter  and  his  force 
saw  that  the  British  Army  was  really  on  the  march 
they  galloped  back  to  American  Headquarters  and 
sent  a  rider  to  inform  General  Winder  of  the  news. 
He  overtook  the  General  about  half  way  on  his 
journey  to  Bladensburg,  telling  him  that  General 
Smith  had  sent  his  baggage  back  across  the  Eastern 
Branch  and  drawn  up  his  troops  for  battle.  Gen- 
eral Winder  gave  up  his  plan  to  interview  General 
Stansbury  and  hurried  back  to  Old  Fields  as  fast 
as  his  horse  could  take  him.  He  reached  the 
camp  about  5  in  the  afternoon  and  found  General 
Smith  and  Commodore  Barney  well  posted  for 
battle.  We  may  as  well  start  now  and  follow  the 
British  Army  route,  along  the  Washington-Marl- 
borough  road." 

Jumping  into  our  car  we  were  once  more  on  the 
move.  Retracing  our  way  along  the  main  street, 
we  turned  to  the  right  at  the  edge  of  the  town, 
crossing  Federal  run  at  which  point  is  a  ford.  I 
stopped  the  car  and  showed  my  companions  the 
roads. 

"The  left  one,  boys,"  said  I,  "is  the  'Road  to 
Washington.'  It  is  the  old  turnpike.  The  British 
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went  this  way.  The  right  hand  one  might  well  be 
called  the  Road  from  Washington,  because  the 
British  in  their  retreat  came  over  it." 

"Then  they  didn't  go  back  the  way  they  came?" 
asked  Jay. 

"No,"  I  explained,  "when  they  abandoned 
Washington  they  returned  through  Bladensburg 
to  Marlborough  by  another  route.  I  will  show  it 
to  you  on  this  map." 

Taking  the  left  hand  road  we  skirted  Federal 
run  for  a  distance  of  a  mile,  on  a  rather  level 
plateau,  not  over  70  feet  above  the  river ;  at  this 
point  we  reached  another  fork,  and  continued  to 
the  left  away  from  Federal  Run.  Our  journey 
from  this  point  became  more  hilly  and  rose  gently 
to  a  much  higher  elevation  ( 200  feet) .  About  four 
miles  from  Marlborough  we  came  to  Melwood, 
represented  only  by  a  store  and  a  crossroad,  the 
one  toward  the  south  going  to  Woodyard. 

Here  I  halted. 

"Why  are  you  stopping?"  asked  one  of  the  boys. 

"For  one  reason,  because  the  British  did,"  I 
explained,  "another  reason  is  that  I  want  to  point 
out  the  road  going  to  the  south  from  here.  It 
leads  to  Woodyard,  two  miles  away.  Woodyard 
was  the  camp  of  the  American  Army  under  Winder 
and  Smith  before  it  retired  to  Long  Old  Fields. 
Imagine  this  to  be  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 
August  23,  1814.  The  British  Army  are  here. 
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The  Americans  are  at  Long  Battalion  Old  Fields, 
about  four  miles  to  the  west  of  us." 

"Where  is  Old  Fields  on  the  map?"  asked  Jay, 
who  was  searching  our  chart  as  he  spoke. 

"You  will  not  find  it  there,"  I  replied,  "because 
the  place  has  long  since  dropped  the  name  of  Old 
Fields,  and  is  now  Forrestville." 

"Oh,  I  see, — Forrestville,"  said  Jay,  "so  that 
was  Old  Fields." 

"Now  you  can  see  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  armies  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd  of 
August,"  I  continued.  "You  have  learned  of  the 
little  skirmish  between  Major  Peter  and  the  British 
force  and  of  General  Winder's  plans,  upset  by  the 
forward  movement  of  the  enemy. 

"The  British  did  not  advance  farther  than  Mel- 
wood  that  afternoon,  but  proceeded  methodically 
as  usual  to  encamp.  As  night  came  on  General 
Winder  began  to  feel  his  insecurity  more  keenly. 
Indeed  the  whole  number  of  his  troops  at  Long 
Old  Fields  did  not  exceed  1,500  or  2,000  men,  and 
had  he  been  re-enforced  by  all  the  troops  under 
Stansbury,  he  could  not  have  mustered  at  the  time 
an  army  of  over  4,500  men.  The  Bladensburg 
troops  were  10  miles  away.  He  therefore  de- 
termined to  retreat  and  not  risk  the  night  in  such 
close  proximity  to  the  superior  force  of  British 
veterans  under  Ross  at  this  place,  Melwood. 
About  sun  down  the  order  to  retreat  was  given. 
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It  was  obeyed  by  the  troops  with  some  precipita- 
tion. The  long  waits,  the  apprehension,  the  ex- 
haustion of  a  fruitless  campaign  had  dampened 
their  ardor  and  upset  their  morale.  The  retreat 
became  a  partial  run  over  the  eight  miles  from 
Old  Fields  to  the  Eastern  Branch  Bridge.  This 
they  crossed  at  midnight,  encamping  on  the  fields 
near  the  Navy  Yard. 

"General  Winder  made  his  headquarters  on  this 
melancholy  night  at  the  Coombes  house.  It  was 
a  sorry  finale  to  what  it  had  been  hoped  would 
be  a  brilliant  campaign;  like  that  of  the  King  of 
France,  who 

'With  twenty-thousand  men, 
marched  up  a  hill  and  then  marched  down  again.' 

"I  have  brought  matters  up  to  the  night  of 
Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  August.  The  British  sleep 
in  the  fields  here  at  Melwood;  the  Americans  in 
those  of  Southeast  Washington. 

"General  Ross  started  his  columns  about  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August  24th.  His 
troops  passed  Old  Fields  about  five  o'clock, 
and  there  they  could  see  evidences  of  the  American 
encampment.  The  ground  was  dug  up  by  horses' 
hoofs.  Pieces  of  equipage  and  remains  of  camp 
fires  were  scattered  about." 

While  describing  these  movements  to  my 
nephews  we  rode  westward  from  Melwood  and 
after  a  run  of  four  miles  over  a  fine  road  we  ar- 
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rived  at  Forrestville,  called  in  former  times,  Long 
Battalion  Old  Fields. 

We  stopped  and  looked  over  the  place,  a  small 
hamlet,  consisting  of  a  few  houses  on  each  side  of 
the  road. 

"While  the  British  were  marching,"  I  continued, 
"things  were  stirring  in  the  American  camp  on  the 
Washington  side  of  the  river.  President  Madison 
with  four  of  his  Cabinet  officers  arrived  at  Gen- 
eral Winder's  headquarters  about  7  in  the  morn- 
ing. All  was  excitement.  Which  route  would  the 
British  take?  Dragoons  who  had  been  out  doing 
scout  duty  were  riding  up  every  few  minutes  with 
reports,  but  no  definite  conclusions  were  reached. 
The  strategy  of  the  British  General  seems  to  have 
been  always  an  enigma  to  the  American  com- 
mander. The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the 
British  would  advance  along  the  road  towards  the 
Potomac,  and  capture  Fort  Washington  by  a 
flank  attack  assisted  by  their  ships  coming  up 
the  river.  General  Winder  thought  so  the  night 
before  and  this  induced  him  to  keep  his  force  where 
he  was  instead  of  moving  to  Bladensburg. 

"There  was  an  officer  present  at  the  famous 
interview  in  General  Winder's  headquarters  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th,  who  has  written  his  ac- 
count of  the  conversation  which  took  place  between 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Gen- 
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eral  Winder.  He  says  that  as  a  military  man  he 
ventured  to  advise  them  to  give  up  the  station  at 
the  Bridge,  and  go  to  Bladensburg  and  prepare 
that  position  for  defense  since  it  seemed  like  folly 
to  protect  the  road  over  the  Eastern  Branch 
Bridge,  which  the  enemy  certainly  would  not  take, 
knowing  that  a  dozen  men  in  half  an  hour's  notice 
could  easily  force,  explode,  or  otherwise  render  it 
unpassable.  General  Armstrong  opposed  this  wise 
suggestion,  claiming  that  the  enemy  could  lay  a 
pontoon  bridge  and  cross.  To  this  the  officer  re- 
plied that  under  the  circumstances  such  a  thing 
wou!3  be  impossible. 

"  'The  word  impossible  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  military  vocabulary,'  sententiously  replied  Arm- 
strong, with  a  sneer. 

"This  ended  the  colloquy,  but  the  army  officer 
was  right,  nevertheless,  for  the  idea  that  the  Brit- 
ish Army  of  4,000  men  without  horses  could  carry 
materials  for  a  pontoon  bridge  to  span  a  river 
half  a  mile  wide  showed  that  the  Secretary  had  no 
knowledge  of  building  pontoon  bridges. 

"While  they  were  discussing  the  different  possi- 
bilities, the  British  had  continued  on  the  march 
through  Long  Old  Fields,  where  we  now  are,  and 
had  advanced  a  mile  further,  to  a  point  where  three 
roads  diverge.  Let  us  go  ahead  and  do  the  same." 

Our  way  led  along  the  road  to  a  high  plateau. 
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We  soon  arrived  at  the  place.  I  pointed  out  the 
three  roads.  One  straight  ahead,  one  to  the  right 
and  another  to  the  left. 

"Now,  boys,"  I  continued,  "imagine  it  to  be 
about  8  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  August  24th, 
1814.  The  British  have  arrived  here.  There 
are  three  possible  routes.  By  going  straight  ahead 
they  would  have  taken  the  way  toward  the  bridges 
which  spanned  the  Eastern  Branch.  Following  the 
road  to  the  left  they  could  have  gone  to  Fort 
Washington.  By  taking  the  right  hand  road  they 
would  have  skirted  the  eastern  corner  of  the  dis- 
trict and  gone  to  Bladensburg.  What  did  they 
do?  They  resorted  again  to  a  strategy. 

"General  Ross  wanted  the  Americans  to  think 
that  he  intended  to  attack  Fort  Washington  down 
the  Potomac  River,  so  he  marched  his  army  into 
the  left  hand  road,  knowing  that  the  information 
would  be  carried  to  General  Winder.  After  his 
army  had  gotten  completely  into  this  road,  he 
halted,  ordered  a  turn  about  face,  and  marched 
along  the  right  hand  road  toward  Bladensburg. 
Of  course  General  Stansbury  had  his  scouts  out 
along  this  highway,  and  they  reported  this  move- 
ment to  him. 

"While  the  American  conferees  were  discussing 
the  possibilities  at  the  Winder  camp,  a  dusty  rider 
galloped  up,  his  horse  covered  with  sweat  and 
foam,  and  handed  General  Winder  a  dispatch. 
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It  was  from  Stansbury.  The  enemy  were  coming 
toward  Bladensburg.  It  was  10  o'clock.  Gen- 
eral Winder  ordered  his  troops  in  motion,  left 
instruction  to  destroy  the  bridge  and  started  for 
Bladensburg." 

"Well,  then,  I  suppose  we  will  take  the  right 
hand  road,  Uncle  Fred,"  interrupted  Billy,  "and 
go  to  Bladensburg." 

"We  would  if  it  led  there,"  I  replied  laconically. 

"Didn't  you  say  it  went  to  Bladensburg?"  asked 
Jay,  astonished. 

"It  did  in  the  olden  times,  boys.  But  if  you  will 
look  at  our  map  you  will  see  that  nowadays  it 
is  a  blind  road  and  ends  in  the  hills." 

"You  will  also  see  that  it  begins  again  at  Central 
Avenue  and  goes  to  Bladensburg.  We  will  con- 
tinue on  the  pike  to  the  District  line,  take  the 
Bennings  and  Anacostia  Roads,  which  will  bring 
us  to  Bladensburg  by  another  route.  This  is  the 
second  time  we  have  found  part  of  the  road  to 
Washington  missing." 

Reaching  the  District  line,  we  came  to  a  fork. 
The  Bowen  Road  led  to  the  left,  and  the  Bennings 
Road  toward  the  right. 

"Where  does  the  left  hand  road  go?"  asked 
Jay,  as  we  turned  in  the  one  toward  Bennings.  . 

"It  is  the  Bowen  Road,"  I  answered,  "and  leads 
toward  Twining  and  Anacostia,  where  there  are 
bridges  across  the  Eastern  Branch.  Twining  is 
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a  little  settlement  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge, 
about  which  we  have  talked  so  much.  You  have 
already  heard  me  say  that  the  British  General  had 
no  intention  of  trying  to  enter  Washington  by 
this  route  because  he  knew  that  it  could  be  too 
easily  destroyed,  hence  his  detour  to  the  right 
toward  Bladensburg." 

We  found  the  Benning  Road  quite  hilly  and 
steep.  Within  a  mile  it  dropped  100  feet,  where 
we  crossed  a  little  run  which  empties  into  the 
Eastern  Branch.  From  this  point  it  rapidly 
dropped  another  100  feet  to  low  ground,  crossed 
the  railroad  tracks  at  Benning,  and  went  north 
across  the  District  Line  again.  We  could  see  the 
low  valley  through  which  the  Anacostia  wends  its 
sluggish  way.  Toward  the  west  on  the  further 
side  of  the  stream  could  be  seen  the  hills  along 
which  runs  the  Bladensburg  Pike.  The  buildings 
of  the  boys'  reform  school  were  plainly  visible. 
A  run  of  two  miles  from  the  district  line  brought 
us  to  a  sharp  turn  in  the  road  toward  the  left, 
and  we  motored  into  Bladensburg,  a  little  town, 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  Eastern  Branch  and 
surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery. 

"It  is  a  very  old  town,  boys,"  I  said,  "having 
been  laid  out  in  1742;  its  roads  and  streets  are 
still  in  good  repair,  you  see.  The  land  around  it 
rises  to  the  east,  and  the  high  places  are  occupied 
by  pleasant  homes.  The  village  contains  an  iron 
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spring.  In  olden  times  small  vessels  came  up  to 
Bladensburg,  and  loaded  tobacco  and  fish." 

We  entered  the  village  and  rode  through  West 
Street,  to  the  river,  where  I  stopped  to  show  my 
nephews  the  bridge  which  spans  the  Eastern 
Branch  at  this  point. 

"So  this  is  the  famous  Bladensburg?"  remarked 
Jay,  looking  up  the  main  street. 

"There  is  an  ancient  looking  house,  Uncle  Fred," 
said  Billy  pointing. 

"It  is  the  Palo  Alto  Hotel,"  said  I,  "and  there 
is  another  old  hostelry  across  the  street,  where 
George  Washington  is  said  to  have  stayed.  These 
houses  date  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  Cen- 
tury, when  all  travelers  from  the  north  to  the 
south  dropped  in  at  Bladensburg  for  refreshment 
and  to  break  the  monotony  of  their  long  journey." 

"We  may  imagine  while  we  look  about  that 
General  Ross  and  the  British  Army  are  approach- 
ing Bladensburg  along  the  road  by  which  we  have 
just  come,  while  the  American  forces  under  Gen- 
eral Winder  are  hurrying  toward  the  same  place 
through  East  Washington  along  the  turnpike.  Gen- 
eral Stansbury  and  the  Baltimore  troops  are 
already  here." 

"Was  he  in  the  town?"  asked  Billy. 

"Do  you  mean  Stansbury?"  I  asked. 

"Yes." 

"The  Baltimore  troops,"  I  replied,  "were  lo- 
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cated  just  beyond  the  bridge  on  the  Washington 
side  of  the  Eastern  Branch.  Perhaps  they  would 
have  been  better  off  behind  substantial  brick  houses 
in  the  town.  Let  us  get  out  of  the  car  and  look 
at  the  bridge." 

A  short  walk  of  a  few  rods  brought  us  to  it, 
a  concrete  structure,  about  30  yards  long  and  5 
yards  wide,  with  four  short  spans.  An  iron  plate 
noted  the  fact  that  the  bridge  had  been  rebuilt 
in  1914,  and  that  the  distance  to  Washington  is 
exactly  5.08  miles.  I  explained  to  my  nephews 
that  the  original  wooden  bridge  which  crossed  the 
river  in  1814  was  situated  a  few  yards  further 
up-stream.  Finally  that  the  river  of  a  century 
ago  was  fordable  only  above  the  bridge,  while 
now  the  river  is  a  mere  brook  except  in  times  of 
freshets.  We  walked  across  the  bridge  to  the 
Bladensburg-Washington  pike.  A  few  yards 
farther  south  another  road  was  seen  branching 
off  to  the  right. 

"Where  does  it  go,  Uncle  Fred?"  inquired  Jay, 
pointing  in  that  direction. 

"To  Georgetown,"  I  answered,  "and  is  called 
the  Bunker  Hill  Road.  In  its  course  it  winds 
through  the  country  to  yth  Street  and  Florida 
Avenue ;  let  us  walk  a  little  way  and  we  will  come 
to  the  old  mill.  There  is  the  old  dilapidated  struc- 
ture to  the  right,  with  its  overshot  wheels,  rusty 
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with  age  and  inactivity,  its  boards  rotten  and 
window  panes  gone." 

"It  is  a  long  time  since  they  ground  any  flour 
there,  Uncle  Fred,"  suggested  Billy. 

"Was  it  here  when  the  battle  was  fought?"  in- 
quired Jay. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "the  river  opposite  here  is 
fordable,  and  it  was  in  this  field  before  us  that  the 
battle  began.  The  space  of  ground  between  the 
Georgetown  and  Washington  Roads  witnessed  the 
first  clash  of  arms. 

"General  Stansbury  and  his  Baltimore  troops 
occupied  the  angle  of  the  field  between  the  roads. 
In  the  middle  stood  an  old  tobacco  barn  long  since 
gone  and  between  the  barn  and  the  Washington 
Road  was  an  orchard.  In  front  of  the  barn  look- 
ing toward  the  river  the  ground  had  a  gentle 
descent,  and  upon  the  brow  of  the  declivity  near 
the  Georgetown  Road  a  small  breastworks  for 
cannon  had  been  erected.  This  battery  was  about 
350  yards  from  the  bridge.  The  Baltimore  troops 
must  have  felt  pretty  nervous  as  they  stood  here 
waiting  to  see  the  red  coats  appear  and  hoping 
that  General  Winder  and  the  other  American 
soldiers  would  arrive  to  re-enforce  them  before 
this  occurred. 

"It  was  half  past  1 1  o'clock  when  General 
Winder,  riding  at  the  head  of  his  dusty  troops 
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appeared  upon  the  scene.  He  formed  part  of  his 
army  as  a  second  line  about  500  yards  behind  the 
Baltimore  troops,  in  hastily  selected  positions,  for 
he  knew  the  British  were  near. 

"Commander  Barney  and  his  marines  were 
halted  on  the  Washington  turnpike  about  a  mile 
from  the  stream  at  Bladensburg.  Two  1 8-pounder 
cannon  were  placed  by  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  three  12-pounders  were  placed  in  a 
field  to  the  right.  In  front  of  his  position  the 
road  descended  to  a  ravine,  crossed  by  a  short 
bridge,  about  500  yards  distant.  Just  east  of  this 
bridge  the  ravine  widened  producing  a  shallow 
level  ground.  This  spot  became  famous  as  the 
duelling  ground  of  Bladensburg. 

"The  ground  where  Commodore  Barney  stood 
was  high  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  On  the  left 
was  a  large  brick  barn  and  house  belonging  to  a 
Mr.  Rives.  Along  this  high  ground  General 
Winder  placed  troops  to  re-enforce  the  marines 
and  their  artillery.  We  will  examine  this  part  of 
the  field  more  minutely  in  a  short  time  as  the  con- 
duct of  Barney  and  his  men  in  the  coming  battle 
was  one  of  the  few  heroic  episodes  of  the  struggle. 

"Many  criticisms  of  General  Winder's  order 
of  battle  have  since  been  made.  In  fact  the  Gen- 
eral himself  regretted  it  and  said  afterwards  that 
he  would  have  changed  it  had  he  had  more  time. 
The  advance  forces  ought  to  have  been  nearer  the 
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creek,  and  the  right  of  the  Washington  road  near 
the  bridge  better  defended.  While  his  three  lines 
should  have  been  much  closer  together,  the  better 
to  have  supported  each  other. 

"It  was  12  o'clock  when  the  British  reached 
Bladensburg,  their  red  coats  and  glittering  bayonets 
could  be  plainly  seen  by  Stansbury's  men,  coming 
down  the  road  into  the  village.  As  they  entered 
the  town  they  fired  some  rockets  toward  the 
Americans  and  tried  to  push  a  strong  body  of 
infantry  across  the  little  bridge.  The  American 
artillery  replied  with  cannon  from  their  redoubt, 
and  killed  some  of  the  British  soldiers.  The  rest 
retreated  back  into  the  village  behind  the  houses. 
After  a  long  pause  the  enemy  made  a  second 
attempt  to  cross  the  bridge.  This  time  they 
came  forward  in  small  groups  from  behind  trees 
and  houses.  At  the  same  time  a  strong  body  of 
their  soldiers  started  to  wade  across  the  stream 
above  the  bridge,  where  the  water  was  shallow. 
As  they  advanced  they  again  fired  Congreve  rock- 
ets into  the  American  lines." 

"What  is  a  Congreve  rocket?"  asked  Billy. 

"They  were  metal  cylinders,"  I  replied,  "filled 
with  explosives  and  mounted  on  a  stick,  something 
like  our  fire-works  rockets  you  have  seen.  They- 
were  invented  by  an  Englishman,  Sir  William 
Congreve,  and  were  very  much  in  vogue  for  war 
purposes,  in  the  early  part  of  the  I9th  century. 
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They  are  not  in  use  to-day.  The  American  soldiers 
in  the  battle  of  Bladensburg  had  never  seen  such 
a  weapon  before  and  were  considerably  demoral- 
ized by  them. 

"The  bushes  were  thick  along  the  river  as  you 
see  is  the  case  even  to-day.  The  American  rifle- 
men who  were  posted  in  front  close  to  the  river 
fired  a  few  rounds  at  the  advancing  English  and 
retreated  to  the  orchards.  Here  they  halted  for 
a  time,  but  a  shower  of  rockets  and  bullets  broke 
their  formation  and  again  they  fled.  A  panic 
ensued  among  many  of  the  Baltimore  troops,  and 
they  began  to  retire,  leaving  their  artillery  un- 
supported. The  steadily  advancing  British  fired 
many  rockets  into  the  retiring  Americans,  and  they 
fled  in  confusion.  This  exposed  the  second  line 
against  which  the  enemy  immediately  advanced. 
Spreading  to  the  right  and  left  they  attempted  to 
turn  back  the  ends  of  the  American  second  line  of 
defense,  to  outflank  them  as  such  a  movement  is 
called.  The  right  wing  of  the  British  advanced 
up  the  Georgetown  road  after  the  fleeing  Ameri- 
cans while  the  left  wing  marched  along  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  Washington  pike  and  made  their 
appearance  in  force  on  the  main  road  in  front  of 
Barney's  battery,  where  they  made  a  halt. 

"The  commander  reserved  his  fire,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  enemy  again  advanced  when 
Barney  ordered  an  i8-pounder  to  be  fired,  which 
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killed  many  of  the  British  and  cleared  the  road. 
The  enemy  made  two  other  attempts  to  come  up 
this  road,  but  were  both  times  repulsed.  They 
then  crossed  into  an  open  field  and  attempted  to 
flank  the  American  right.  Here  they  were  met  by 
the  fire  from  three  12-pounders  under  Captain 
Miller,  who  was  Commander  Barney's  chief 
officer  of  marines. 

"Again  the  British  moved  farther  around  the 
American  right  in  a  flanking  effort  and  advanced 
upon  a  group  of  500  Americans  posted  in  a  fine 
position  upon  a  hill  to  the  right  of  the  road.  At 
the  same  time  English  sharpshooters  advanced  and 
one  of  them  shot  Barney's  horse  under  him,  the 
animal  falling  dead  in  the  road  between  two  of 
the  guns.  The  enemy  had  been  held  in  check  by 
the  battery  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  weakening.  But  suddenly  the  group  of 
500  Americans  on  the  hill  to  the  right  broke  and 
ran,  and  this  left  Barney's  men  and  battery  com- 
pletely unprotected.  Adding  to  his  difficulties  the 
ammunition  was  exhausted,  and  the  munition 
wagon  drivers  had  fled.  Just  as  matters  had  ar- 
rived at  this  point  the  brave  Barney  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  thigh.  Several  of  his  men 
were  killed  and  many  wounded.  He  then  gave 
orders  to  retire.  Three  of  his  officers  assisted  him 
toward  the  rear,  but  the  great  loss  of  blood  which 
he  suffered  forced  him  to  lie  down  on  the  ground. 
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Barney  requested  his  officers  to  leave  him,  but  they 
obstinately  refused  until  he  ordered  two  of  them 
to  retire.  This  they  did  unwillingly,  while  one  of 
the  officers  remained  by  his  side." 

"I  suppose  the  brave  Barney  must  have  been 
captured?"  interjected  Billy  at  this  point. 

"Yes,  poor  fellow,  he  was,"  I  replied,  "and  sent 
to  Bladensburg.  General  Ross  and  Admiral  Cock- 
burn  came  up  to  where  he  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
his  shoulders  supported  by  the  lieutenant  who 
would  not  flee,  and  they  ordered  one  of  their 
surgeons  to  attend  to  his  wounds.  Some  British 
soldiers  carried  him  across  the  road  behind  Rives 
barn  where  there  was  a  spring,  and  his  injuries 
were  dressed. 

"The  defeat  of  Barney's  men  ended  the  battle 
of  Bladensburg,  and  General  Ross  collected  his 
army  in  the  road,  gathered  up  the  wounded,  ar- 
ranged for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  marched  on 
toward  Washington. 

"We  will  go  back  now  over  the  bridge,  get  our 
car  and  pretend  we  are  following  them." 

From  Bladensburg  our  way  lay  along  the  Wash- 
ington Pike,  a  fine  drive,  although  encroached  upon 
by  electric  railway  tracks  and  poles.  The  way  for 
half  a  mile  was  flat  and  low  and  then  making  a 
gentle  ascent  passed  over  a  little  stone  bridge 
spanning  a  creek.  The  road  ascended  sharply  to 
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an  eminence  500  yards  beyond  the  creek.     Here 
we  stopped. 

"Right  here,  boys,"  I  began,  "was  where  Com- 
modore Barney  stood  behind  two  big  cannon  which 
were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  with  their 
muzzles  pointing  toward  the  bridge  we  just 
crossed.  It  was  at  this  point  the  enemy  met  their 
warmest  reception.  When  they  attempted  to 
come  over  the  little  bridge  called  Tunnicliff's 
Bridge,  and  advanced  up  the  road,  Barney  ordered 
his  men  to  fire.  They  did  so,  killing  a  number  of 
British  soldiers,  as  I  have  said.  The  rest  deployed 
into  the  fields,  and  did  not  again  attempt  a  front 
attack  upon  the  redoubtable  Commodore.  If  he 
had  been  strongly  supported  on  his  right  and  left 
it  is  very  hard  to  see  how  the  British  could  have 
gotten  by.  But  unfortunately  the  line  of  which 
Barney  constituted  the  center  gave  way  at  its  ends 
and  he  was  surrounded.  That  barn  by  the  side 
of  the  road  and  the  big  old  house  on  the  lawn  sur- 
rounded by  trees  is  the  Rives  place.  We  are  just 
at  the  District  line,  and  our  journey  into  Wash- 
ington from  here  will  be  within  the  District  limits. 
It  is  less  than  three  miles  from  here  to  Maryland 
Avenue,  and  it  took  the  British  only  an  hour  after 
the  final  rout  of  the  Americans  here  to  traverse  it. 
Before  starting  I  will  show  you  a  map  of  the  battle- 
ground at  Bladensburg  on  which  I  have  marked 
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the  place  where  Barney  stood  with  an  arrow.  Our 
automobile  is  standing  now  in  the  road  at  that 
identical  spot. 

"Uncle  Fred,"  asked  Billy,  always  interested  in 
military  details,  "how  many  men  were  killed  and 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bladensburg?" 

"The  Americans  lost  10  killed  and  30  wounded, 
a  total  of  40.  The  British  counting  all  their  losses 
in  the  battle  and  subsequently  while  in  Washington 
lost  1 80  killed  and  300  wounded,  making  a  total 
of  480  or  more  than  ten  to  one." 

A  run  of  less  than  15  minutes  along  the  Bladens- 
burg Pike  brought  us  to  the  city  limits  at  Mary- 
land Avenue  and  I5th  Street  Northeast.  Here  we 
drew  up  for  a  look  at  the  old  circus  grounds  which 
I  pointed  out  to  my  nephews. 

"It  was  on  that  ground  over  there,"  said  I,  "that 
General  Ross  halted  his  men  before  entering  the 
city  along  Maryland  Avenue.  He  did  not  take  all 
of  his  troops  immediately  into  Washington,  for 
on  arriving  at  this  point  late  in  the  afternoon  the 
two  commanders  decided  to  leave  a  detachment  of 
2,000  men  at  this  place  on  guard. 

"With  about  700  troops  General  Ross  pro- 
ceeded east  on  Maryland  Avenue.  At  that  time 
this  now  beautiful  thoroughfare  was  a  roadway; 
you  can  see  by  the  few  hills  visible  here  and  there 
on  the  side  of  the  street  that  a  deep  cut  has  been 
made  where  the  avenue  was  graded  in  later  years. 
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Maryland   Avenue   and  Second  Street  where  General  Ross' 
Horse  was  Shot 
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The  fact  is  that  if  you  intend  to  imagine  yourselves 
in  company  with  the  invaders  on  that  evening  you 
will  picture  yourselves  proceeding  along  a  road- 
way at  least  20  feet  in  places  higher  than  the 
present  street.  The  old  houses  have  not  changed 
much,  I  should  say,  in  their  desolate  appearance 
during  the  century  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
British  encamped  here.  Circuses  when  they  come 
to  Washington  pitch  their  tents  on  this  ground. 
All  else,  however,  is  changed:  The  busy  streets 
are  full  of  life  where  a  century  ago  there  was 
only  a  cross  roads  and  a  few  frame  shanties. 

"Now  that  you  have  viewed  this  location,"  I 
proceeded,  "the  portal  of  entry  of  the  invaders  into 
Washington,  we  will  ride  east  into  Maryland  Ave- 
nue, and  stop  at  2nd  Street  for  another  exercise 
of  our  imagination.  As  the  British  marched  along 
this  thoroughfare,  General  Ross  rode  at  the  head 
of  his  columns  on  a  fine  white  horse,  which  his 
scouts  had  stolen  while  en  route.  Admiral  Cock- 
burn  followed  some  distance  behind  at  the  head 
of  his  marines,  on  another  animal  which  had  been 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  Very  few  Americans 
were  seen  along  the  way,  as  most  of  the  people  had 
fled  in  terror  or  barricaded  themselves  in  their 
houses  at  the  approach  of  the  invading  army." 

"Why  were  they  so  afraid?"  asked  Jay. 

"I  suppose  they  feared  that  Admiral  Cockburn 
would  repeat  in  Washington  the  cruelties  he  had 
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inflicted  upon  the  people  along  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake,"  I  replied,  "but  the  soldiers  marched 
quietly  along  and  showed  no  disposition  to  molest 
a  soul.  Here  we  are  at  Maryland  Avenue  and 
2nd  Street.  See  that  big  house  on  the  northwest 
corner?  Next  to  it  is  an  empty  lot.  In  1814 
there  was  no  building  on  the  corner,  but  the  lot 
was  occupied  by  one  which  had  been  standing 
there  for  1 5  years  and  known  as  the  Sewell  house. 

"As  the  head  of  the  British  column  reached  this 
point  the  report  of  a  rifle  shot  rang  out  and  the 
horse  upon  which  General  Ross  was  seated  fell 
dead.  The  General  was  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  his  officers  rushed  to  him  fearing  he  had  been 
killed.  He  was  uninjured.  The  shot  had  come 
from  the  Sewell  house.  Incensed  at  this  attempt 
to  assassinate  their  commander,  a  squad  of  soldiers 
rushed  across  the  avenue,  scaled  the  eminence  on 
which  the  house  was  situated,  surrounded  and 
entered  it.  No  one  was  found.  The  man  who 
fired  the  shot  had  fled.  Angered  at  their  failure 
to  capture  him  they  set  fire  to  the  house  and  burned 
it  to  the  ground." 

"The  people  must  have  been  surprised,  as  well 
as  scared,  to  see  the  red  coats  marching  through 
this  street,"  said  Jay  as  we  left  the  Sewell  house 
location. 

"Of  course  they  were,"  I  replied,  "the  citizens 
of  Washington  kept  reassuring  themselves  after 
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the  British  landed  at  Benedict  that  it  would  hardly 
be  possible  for  them  to  march  a  distance  of  50 
miles  from  their  ships  over  narrow  roads  through 
a  forest-covered  country  without  such  resistance 
as  would  turn  them  back.  They  no  doubt  discussed 
the  ease  with  which  American  marksmen  could 
hide  behind  stumps  and  pick  off  the  enemy,  fell 
trees  in  the  roads,  and  finally,  if  these  did  not 
suffice,  they  could  rely  upon  the  brave  commander 
of  the  American  Army,  General  Winder,  to  fall 
upon  the  temeritous  invaders  and  destroy  them. 
It  was  claimed  by  some  that  General  Winder  had 
held  the  British  in  check  for  a  day  or  more  at 
Upper  Marlborough.  How  true  this  was  I  think 
you  are  now  able  to  judge.  What  must  have  been 
their  feelings  when  they  heard  of  the  rout  at 
Bladensburg,  and  what  their  disappointment,  fear 
and  chagrin,  when  they  saw  the  files  of  British 
soldiers,  tramping  as  unconcernedly  as  on  parade, 
along  the  very  streets  of  the  capital  city.  Hello, 
we  are  at  the  brick  capitol,  ist  and  Maryland 
Avenue.  And  now  by  turning  into  ist  we  draw 
up  in  front  of  the  library." 

I  stopped  in  the  shade  of  a  big  tree  opposite. 

"Imagine  this  magnificent  building  gone,  as  well 
as  a  century  of  time  turned  back.  Carroll  'Row 
confronts  us. 

"We  are  looking  in  our  imagination  at  a  house 
four  stories  high,  with  a  pitched  roof  situated  at 
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the  northeast  corner  of  ist  and  A  Southeast,  facing 
Capitol  Square.  A  flight  of  four  broad  stone  steps 
leads  up  to  the  massive  front  entrance.  On  the 
door  is  a  ponderous  knocker.  It  is  the  home  of 
Dr.  Ewell.  He  has  remained  there  during  the 
day  with  his  wife  and  family,  all  of  them  terrified 
by  the  news.  They  had  heard  the  roar  of  cannon 
in  the  distance,  and  from  the  top  of  their  house  had 
beheld  the  rockets  ascending.  They  had  not  learned 
the  news  from  Bladensburg  until  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  groups  of  horsemen  flying  by 
along  Maryland  Avenue  had  brought  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  American  defeat.  Peo- 
ple had  shouted,  'Fly,  the  ruffians  are  at  hand.' 
About  sunset  the  American  troops  had  passed  in 
straggling  groups.  Full  of  fear  and  dismay  the 
doctor  had  taken  his  wife  and  two  young  daughters 
to  a  neighbor's  house  and  had  gone  out  upon  the 
street.  About  twilight  he  saw  the  enemy  coming 
up  Maryland  Avenue  towards  the  Capitol,  and 
heard  the  firing  of  the  shots  at  the  Sewell  house, 
a  block  away.  He  saw  General  Ross  thrown  to 
the  ground  as  his  horse  fell  dead.  He  was  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  Washington  City  hotel  at  the  in- 
tersection of  ist  Street  and  Maryland  Avenue.  The 
British  soldiers  did  not  molest  him  as  they  passed 
by  but  marched  into  the  open  space  in  front  of 
the  Capitol  Building. 

"He  watched  their  incendiary  preparation.  First 
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they  fired  volleys  of  bullets  into  the  walls  and 
through  the  windows.  Then  they  burst  into  the 
building.  Admiral  Cockburn  and  some  officers  were 
in  their  midst.  Cockburn  led  his  officers  into  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  cheering  soldiers,  waving  fire-brands. 
Mounting  the  speaker's  chair,  Cockburn  shouted 
for  attention.  Taking  up  the  gavel  from  the  desk 
he  rapped  for  order,  and  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  pro- 
ducing peals  of  laughter  from  his  audience,  he 
yelled,  'Shall  this  harbor  of  Yankee  Democracy 
be  burned?  Those  in  favor  will  say  aye.'  Aloud 
chorous  of  ayes  greeted  this  mock  resolution,  and 
as  Cockburn  descended  from  the  rostrum,  the 
soldiers  stacked  the  furniture  in  piles  and  applied 
the  torch.  Similar  scenes  were  enacted  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  the  library  and  all  the  other 
rooms.  Soon  the  flames  burst  through  the  win- 
dows, and  with  a  noise  like  thunder  mounted  high 
in  the  air. 

"While  viewing  this  melancholy  spectacle  in  the 
diminishing  twilight,  Ewell  turned  and  saw  his  own 
house  lighted  up  in  every  window.  Thinking  it 
was  on  fire  he  almost  ran  in  that  direction.  Com- 
ing nearer  he  discovered  to  his  relief  that  his  first 
impression  was  a  mistake.  His  home  .was 
illuminated  not  by  fire  but  by  lamps.  Wondering 
as  to  the  cause  he  rushed  into  the  house  and  was 
met  by  a  British  officer. 
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"  'May  I  ask  what  you  are  doing  in  my  house, 
sir?'  he  asked.  'This  is  the  headquarters  of  Gen- 
eral Ross  and  Rear  Admiral  Cockburn,'  the  officer 
calmly  replied.  Dr.  Ewell  could  only  accept  the 
inevitable,  and  turning  to  leave  started  for  the 
door,  when  a  firm  but  kindly  voice  stopped  him, 
saying,  'Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  is 
your  house?'  The  doctor  turned  and  looked  into 
the  face  of  a  kindly  looking  man  wearing  a  Gen- 
eral's uniform. 

"  'I  am  General  Ross,'  continued  the  easy  but 
commanding  voice.  'What  is  your  name?'  'Dr. 
Ewell.'  'Have  you  a  family,  Doctor?'  'Yes,  a 
wife  and  two  daughters.'  'Where  are  they?'  'At 
a  neighbor's  house.'  'Why  have  they  fled?'  'They 
did  not  know  what  to  expect.'  'I  am  sorry,  Doctor, 
to  have  inconvenienced  them.  I  have  a  family 
myself  including  several  sweet  children.  Bring 
your  family  back  and  I  will  move  out  of  your 
house.'  This  sort  of  demeanor  on  the  part  of  a 
conqueror  mitigated  considerably  the  ugly  feelings 
which  had  surged  within  the  doctor's  breast.  He 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  General's  offer, 
but  went  over  to  the  house  and  spent  the  night 
where  his  family  was  located. 

"While  the  work  of  burning  the  capital  was  go- 
ing on  a  considerable  number  of  English  soldiers 
were  marching  west  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

"When  they  came  to  I5th  Street  they  divided 
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into  squads.  One  entered  the  southeast  ex- 
ecutive building  or  Treasury,  a  second  the  south- 
west, or  War  and  Navy  Building,  while  the  third 
went  into  the  President's  house  and  by  nine  o'clock 
all  three  structures  were  in  flames.  The  whole 
sky  over  the  city  was  lit  with  a  red  glare.  Tongues 
of  flame  shot  skyward  and  clouds  of  black  smoke 
filled  the  air.  Those  of  the  terrified  inhabitants 
who  dared  to  come  out  in  the  streets  could  only 
look  on  with  horror  and  dismay.  Over  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  city  another  scene  of 
arson  and  devastation  was  being  enacted.  Ex- 
plosions were  heard  and  a  big  blaze  could  be  seen. 
From  its  location  and  great  size  it  was  apparent 
that  the  Navy  Yard  was  on  fire.  A  squad  of 
British  soldiers  had  been  sent  with  orders  to 
destroy  it,  but  they  were  spared  their  pains  for 
the  American  commander  had  applied  the  torch 
and  consigned  the  great  depot  to  the  flames.  The 
value  of  the  property  destroyed  was  over 
$400,000." 

"How  much  did  the  Americans  lose  altogether, 
Uncle  Fred?"  asked  Billy. 

"The  total  value  of  property  destroyed  by  the 
British,"  I  answered,  "was  over  one  million  and 
a  half  dollars,  but  the  humiliation  and  disgrace 
was  a  thousand  times  worse. 

"The  complete  destruction  of  all  the  public 
buildings  seemed  inevitable,  but  fate  intervened. 
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While  the  fires  were  burning  fiercely  in  three  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  it  began  to  sprinkle  and  then  to 
rain;  lightning  flashed  and  peals  of  thunder  re- 
verberated across  the  sky.  The  water  soon  fell  in 
torrents  and  gradually  the  flames  from  the  burn- 
ing buildings  were  diminished  in  intensity  and  in 
some  cases  subdued  and  extinguished.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  storm  reduced  the  heat  of  the 
conflagration  sufficiently  to  save  the  walls  of  the 
Capitol  and  White  House  from  cracking  and  per- 
haps falling. 

"The  British  General  encamped  the  men  he  had 
brought  with  him  into  the  city  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  rain  fell  in  such  a  downpour  and  the  wind 
blew  such  a  hurricane  that  they  were  all  drenched 
to  the  skin.  A  few  were  hurt  or  even  killed  by 
falling  roofs,  chimneys  and  limbs  of  trees.  Finally, 
after  midnight  the  storm  abated.  So  frightened 
were  the  citizens  by  all  that  they  had  seen  and 
heard  that  they  remained  indoors  in  trembling 
expectation  of  an  increase  in  their  calamities.  Only 
one  British  sentry  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was 
necessary  to  keep  order  and  he  was  not  molested. 
The  Americans  had  been  thoroughly  whipped  and 
their  spirit  was  gone." 

"Isn't  it  disgusting,"  interrupted  Billy  here,  "to 
think  that  the  people  didn't  have  more  nerve?" 

"Where  were  the  American  soldiers  that  night?" 
asked  Jay  simultaneously. 


i 
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"You  have  fired  two  questions  at  me  at  once,"  I 
answered.  "As  to  the  remark  Billy  makes  I  don't 
see  anything  so  unusual  about  the  conduct  of  the 
citizens.  An  unarmed  populace  is  usually  cowed 
into  docility  when  forced  under  the  yoke  of  the 
conqueror.  Generally  speaking,  this  is  what  has 
happened  in  Europe  during  the  present  war.  As 
to  the  location  of  the  American  soldiers,  many  of 
the  militia  officers  were  in  favor  of  making  a  stand 
against  the  enemy  after  the  defeat  at  Bladensburg, 
at  some  place  nearer  the  city,  or  at  the  Capitol, 
but  the  loss  of  all  the  Baltimore  troops  who  had 
retreated  along  the  Georgetown  road,  together 
with  the  dissipation  through  flight  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  own  men,  induced  General  Winder  to 
deny  his  officers  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  their 
misfortunes. 

"The  remainder  of  Wednesday  night,  the  24th, 
passed  without  important  incident.  In  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day,  the  25th,  Dr. 
Ewell  returned  to  his  house.  As  he  came  up  he 
noticed  a  horse  standing  in  front  of  his  door.  A 
British  soldier  was  holding  the  bridle.  Suddenly 
the  man  loosened  his  hold  and  fell  to  the  road  in 
a  convulsion.  The  doctor  bent  over  him  and  was 
giving  assistance,  when  a  British  sergeant  came  up 
at  the  head  of  a  squad  of  soldiers.  One  of  them 
ordered  Ewell  to  get  him  some  water.  A  small 
crowd  had  gathered,  among  whom  was  a  colored 
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man.  Dr.  Ewell  instructed  him  to  go  in  the  house 
and  get  the  water.  After  a  few  minutes  he  re- 
turned with  a  pitcher  and  offered  it  to  the  English- 
man who  flew  into  a  rage  and  shouted  to  the  doctor 
angrily,  'You  confounded  rebel,  do  you  think  I 
am  a  beast  to  drink  out  of  a  pitcher?  Give  me  a 
cup.'  Overlooking  the  insolence,  Ewell  was  about 
to  send  the  colored  man  for  a  cup  when  up  stepped 
General  Ross,  grabbed  the  soldier  by  the  collar  and 
said,  'You  villain,  what  do  you  mean  by  speaking 
in  this  way  to  a  man  who  is  kind  enough  to  help 
one  of  your  sick  comrades?  Sergeant,  what  sort 
of  a  man  is  this?'  The  sergeant,  nervous  at  the 
sight  of  the  General,  stammered,  'Why,  sir,  I  be- 
lieve he  is  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  man,  sir.'  'A 
pretty  good  sort  of  a  man,  eh?'  interrupted  the 
General,  contemptuously,  'Well,  if  he  is  a  pretty 
good  sort  of  a  man  his  conduct  does  not  look  like 
it ;  he  shall  be  punished.'  General  Ross  then  turned 
to  Dr.  Ewell,  apologized  for  the  insolence  of  the 
soldier,  and  thanked  him  for  attending  to  the  sick 
man. 

"Dr.  Ewell's  wife,  who  had  pretty  well  recov- 
ered from  her  fright  of  the  previous  day,  came 
up  just  as  this  incident  ended  and  was  introduced 
to  General  Ross,  who  spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  ex- 
pressed a  regret  that  he  had  felt  compelled  to 
burn  so  many  of  the  fine  buildings,  giving  as  the 
reason  that  he  had  done  so  as  reprisal  against  the 
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burning  of  Newark  in  Canada  by  the  Americans. 
Mrs.  Ewell  then  went  into  the  house  next  to  her 
own,  where  her  friend,  Mrs.  McCardell  resided. 
Pretty  soon  in  walked  Admiral  Cockburn.  In  a 
rather  gruff  voice  he  said  to  the  women:  'What 
could  have  alarmed  you  ladies  so?  Did  you  take 
us  for  savages?'  Then  he  continued,  'I  see  from 
the  files  in  your  houses  that  you  are  fond  of  read- 
ing newspapers,  which  delight  to  make  devils  of 
us.'  He  was  referring  to  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, which  had  always  criticized  Cockburn  for 
his  raids  in  the  Chesapeake.  In  the  meanwhile 
General  Ross  and  Dr.  Ewell  went  into  headquar- 
ters and  while  issuing  some  orders  to  his  officers 
the  General  mentioned  the  destruction  of  the 
library,  saying,  "I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  I 
was  not  informed  about  the  presence  of  the  books. 
If  I  had  known  in  time  I  should  have  ordered 
them  saved.'  'Would  you  have  burned  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  General?'  asked  Dr.  Ewell,  'if  Mrs. 
Madison  had  remained  in  it?'  'No,  sir,'  he  re- 
plied, 'of  course  I  would  not  have  permitted  it.  I 
make  war  on  neither  letters  nor  ladies,  and  I  have 
heard  so  many  nice  things  said  of  the  President's 
wife  that  I  certainly  would  rather  have  protected 
than  burned  a  house  which  sheltered  her.' 

"At  this  point  General  Ross  referred  to  the 
battle  of  Bladensburg.  He  did  not  appear  to  be 
the  least  elated  over  his  triumph,  but  on  the  con- 
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trary  seemed  depressed  over  the  havoc  he  had 
wrought.  'Commodore  Barney  was  a  brave  offi- 
cer,' said  he,  'and  he  gave  us  a  good  fight;  I  am 
very  sorry  he  was  wounded  and  gladly  paroled 
him.  I  hope  he  will  soon  recover.  If  half  of 
your  army  had  been  composed  of  men  like  him 
with  the  advantage  you  Americans  had  in  chos- 
ing  your  positions,  we  would  never  have  gotten 
into  Washington.' 

"General  Ross  seems  to  have  been  very  friendly 
disposed  towards  Dr.  Ewell  and  talked  freely 
with  him.  He  made  no  disparaging  remarks  about 
any  of  the  high  government  officials,  who  had 
so  ignominiously  fled.  While  they  were  talking 
many  persons  called  with  requests  to  see  the  com- 
manding officer  upon  matters  of  business.  A  dele- 
gation from  the  Navy  Yard  urged  that  if  the  Ma- 
rine Barracks  on  8th  Street  were  set  on  fire  their 
dwellings  would  be  jeopardized  and  the  General 
countermanded  the  order  to  destroy  it. 

"About  midday  a  group  of  four  men  from  Alex- 
andria called  at  headquarters  to  interview  Gen- 
eral Ross  and  Admiral  Cockburn  about  the  situa- 
tion confronting  their  town.  It  had  become  known 
that  the  English  ships  under  Captain  Gordon  were 
coming  up  the  Potomac  River.  They  had  just 
passed  Mt.  Vernon  and  had  saluted  the  home  of 
Washington  by  firing  guns.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  Admiral  Cockburn.  'Admiral,'  said  the 
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spokesman  of  the  delegation,  'we  are  willing  to 
surrender  and  throw  ourselves  upon  your  mercy.'  ' 

"Heavens,"  ejaculated  Billy  at  this  point, 
"What  a  humiliating  thing  to  do." 

"It  certainly  was,"  added  Jay,  "couldn't  they 
fight?" 

"What  with?"  I  asked  and  continued,  "they 
had  no  means  of  defense,  and  their  only  alterna- 
tive was  to  surrender,  as  all  conquered  people  must 
do.  The  defeat  of  the  American  army  at  Bladens- 
burg,  and  the  desertion  of  Washington  City  had 
terrified  the  citizens  into  absolute  submission. 
They  had  nothing  left  to  do  but  beg  for  mercy, 
and  beg  they  did" — 

"But  it  makes  my  blood  boil,"  ejaculated  Jay. 
"I  am  glad  I  wasn't  living  then.  What  did  Cock- 
burn  say,  Uncle  Fred?" 

"He  said  briefly  and  in  a  rather  rough  way, 
'Gentlemen,  I  have  nothing  to  say  until  you  tell 
me  first  whether  Captain  Gordon  is  in  sight  of 
Alexandria  or  not.'  'No  Admiral,'  answered  the 
spokesman,  'Captain  Gordon's  fleet  is  not  yet  in 
sight  of  the  town;  it  has  just  passed  Mt.  Vernon' 
— 'Well,  then,'  said  the  Admiral,  'I  will  tell  you 
this;  all  we  want  is  provisions,  and  these  we  must 
have.  But  we  will  allow  you  a  fair  price  for  what 
we  take.'  This  appeared  to  be  liberal  treatment 
from  a  conqueror  and  the  Alexandrians  retired. 

"Just  then  two  men  were  admitted  to  the  room 
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who  appeared  to  be  much  excited.  They  began 
to  protest  against  the  burning  of  a  private  bank  on 
New  Jersey  Avenue,  near  the  Capitol,  saying  that 
a  squad  of  soldiers  were  piling  wood  about  the 
entrance,  and  otherwise  preparing  to  fire  it.  'This 
bank  is  Government  property,'  said  Admiral  Cock- 
burn  sharply.  The  two  men  tried  to  assure  him 
that  he  was  mistaken.  Dr.  Ewell  had  overheard 
the  conversation,  and  although  he  felt  some  awe 
of  the  stern  son  of  Neptune,  stepped  up  and  said, 
'Admiral  Cockburn,  I  understand  from  what  you 
told  me  that  you  do  not  wish  to  injure  any  pri- 
vate property?'  'No,'  said  he,  'and  I  meant  it, 
but  this  bank  is  a  public  bank.  If  private  property 
is  to  be  menaced  by  burning  it  my  officers  shall 
tear  it  down.'  'No,  sir,  it  is  not,'  said  Ewell. 
'The  United  States  Government  formerly  had  a 
public  bank  here,  but  they  have  none  now.  The 
bank  on  New  Jersey  Avenue  is  private  property.' 
'Are  you  certain  of  that?'  asked  he.  'Yes,  sir,  I 
am,'  replied  the  doctor:  'I  pledge  my  honor.' 
'Well,  then,'  said  Cockburn  to  an  officer  near  by, 
'see  that  it  is  left  alone.' 

"About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  25th, 
General  Ross  and  Admiral  Cockburn  were  stand- 
ing on  the  pavement  in  front  of  Dr.  Ewell' s 
house.  Probably  they  stood  not  more  than  50 
feet  from  the  spot  where  we  now  are.  A  servant 
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came  up  and  announced  dinner,  and  they  started 
in  the  house,  when  a  woman,  her  clothes  stained 
with  blood,  came  running  up  screaming,  'I  am 
killed;  a  British  sailor  has  killed  mel'  Admiral 
Cockburn  stopped,  looked  at  the  woman  a  moment, 
and  called  a  naval  officer.  'Muster  the  sailors  on 
parade,  Officer,  and  let  this  woman  identify  her 
assailant,'  said  he  gruffly.  'If  he  is  found,  take 
him  out  and  shoot  him.'  Turning  to  Dr.  Ewell 
he  said,  'Dr.  Ewell,  please  look  after  this  woman's 
injuries.'  Dr.  Ewell  and  a  colleague,  Dr.  Doddy, 
removed  the  woman  to  a  hospital  and  examined 
her.  They  found  her  wounds  were  superficial,  and 
that  she  was  very  intoxicated.  Also  they  discov- 
ered that  the  wretched  woman  had  no  idea  as  to 
who  assaulted  her,  whether  soldier  or  civilian. 
These  facts  were  reported  to  Admiral  Cockburn 
and  the  incident  was  closed. 

"It  was  about  3  in  the  afternoon  that  the  sound 
of  a  big  explosion  was  heard  at  headquarters,  and 
simultaneously  throughout  the  city.  The  sound 
came  from  the  southwest;  looking  out  the  windows 
the  officers  searched  the  skies  with  their  glasses. 
Finally  one  of  them  spied  a  cloud  of  smoke  float- 
ing along  the  horizon  over  Greenleaf's  Point.  It 
appears  that  about  2  o'clock  that  afternoon,  a 
British  Captain  with  a  company  of  soldiers  had 
been  sent  down  to  the  arsenal  at  Greenleaf's  Point, 
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with  instructions  to  destroy  the  powder  magazine 
located  there.  When  they  arrived  they  found  the 
magazine  had  been  rifled  of  all  of  its  powder. 
On  the  day  previous  (24th)  the  Americans  had 
removed  the  powder  bags  and  thrown  them  into 
an  old  dry  well  from  which  they  intended  to  fish 
them  out  after  the  enemy  departed.  As  fate  would 
have  it,  one  of  the  British  soldiers  lit  his  pipe  and 
threw  a  lighted  match  into  the  well.  Instantly 
there  was  a  terrific  explosion  which  killed  30  men 
and  seriously  wounded  many  more.  The  news  of 
the  accident  became  known  at  headquarters  when 
wounded  soldiers  straggled  in,  and  carts  bearing 
others  arrived. 

"Toward  evening  another  storm  broke  over 
the  city,  of  even  greater  severity  than  the  one  of 
the  night  before.  It  lasted  a  couple  of  hours  and 
passed  by. 

"General  Ross  and  Admiral  Cockburn  were  de- 
bating some  important  move,  for  headquarters  was 
closed  to  all  visitors.  The  British  commanders 
had  occupied  the  city  all  day  long,  and  had  carried 
on  what  depredations  they  chose  without  the 
slightest  molestation  from  the  American  Army. 
They  could  not  believe,  however,  that  this  inac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  their  foes  could  be  indefi- 
nitely prolonged.  Were  the  Americans  preparing 
some  grand  assault  upon  the  army  in  the  city,  or 
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upon  its  communications?  These  possibilities  were 
seriously  debated  by  the  enemy's  staff.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  remnants  of  the  American  Army  were 
encamped  at  a  safe  distance  north  of  Georgetown, 
on  the  river  road  near  Tennallytown.  How  long 
they  would  have  remained  without  attacking  their 
foes  can  never  be  known.  But  the  British  decided 
to  take  no  chances.  They  had  won  their  victory 
and  carried  their  destruction  of  private  property 
as  far  as  they  intended.  Nothing  was  to  be  gained 
by  a  further  occupation  of  the  capital.  They  de- 
cided to  retreat. 

"Orders  were  quietly  distributed  to  prepare 
for  it.  After  dark  the  campfires  were  lighted  as 
though  preparations  for  a  continued  occupation 
and  a  quiet  night  were  contemplated.  Soldiers 
walked  nonchalantly  in  the  glare.  Then  by  twos 
and  threes  the  men  went  to  the  rear,  formed  in 
column,  and  marched  away.  By  10  o'clock  they 
reached  the  camp  at  Maryland  Avenue  and  were 
consolidated.  By  midnight  the  whole  army  was 
passing  through  Bladensburg. 

"On  leaving  town  they  had  collected  40  horses 
and  10  carts  or  wagons  and  a  drove  of  50  or  60 
cattle.  When  the  army  reached  Bladensburg  they 
picked  up  all  the  wounded  they  could  carry.  Those 
who  could  walk  joined  the  ranks.  Those  who 
could  not  be  removed,  90  in  number,  were  left  in 
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charge  of  an  officer  and  a  surgeon  with  instruc- 
tions to  receive  any  attentions  the  Americans  might 
be  willing  to  bestow. 

"The  army  then  marched  east  towards  Marl- 
borough,  taking  the  road  through  Landover. 

"This  strategy  was  probably  unnecessary,  since 
the  Americans  had  no  force  at  Old  Fields  or  any- 
where else  on  the  pike  to  oppose  them.  By  sunrise 
they  had  approached  Maryborough.  Their  ex- 
haustion being  great  an  order  to  halt  was  given, 
and  the  whole  army  except  the  guards  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  ground  and  slept. 
*  *  *  * 

"Friday,  the  26th  of  August,  1814,  dawned 
bright  and  clear  in  Washington ;  lo,  the  enemy  had 
gone.  Ross  might  well  have  said,  as  did  Cassar, 
'Veni,  Vidi,  Vici— I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.' ' 

"I  guess  very  few  people,"  said  Jay,  "ever  think 
when  they  go  up  the  steps  into  the  Congressional 
Library,  that  they  are  walking  over  what  was  the 
British  headquarters  when  the  capital  was  in- 
vaded." 

"Not  one  in  a  thousand,"  said  I. 

"What  time  is  it,  Uncle  Fred?"  asked  Billy, 
standing  up  in  the  car  and  stretching. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  "Five  o'clock,"  I  re- 
plied, "we  have  been  practically  all  day  on  the 
road.  In  the  last  two  days  we  have  followed  the 
British  Army  carefully  over  their  march,  and  we 
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have  reconstructed  the  road  to  Washington.  I 
have  told  you  the  principal  facts  about  the  whole 
affair,  and  from  all  the  information  I  have  recited 
you  probably  know  more  than  the  average  Amer- 
ican boy  about  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
Capital  City.  The  British  have  come  and  gone, 
and  a  century  has  elapsed.  We  have  engaged 
in  another  and  far  greater  war  than  that  of 
1812-14,  and  the  American  people  are  beginning 
slowly  to  realize  that  although  3,000  miles  of 
ocean  separate  us  from  the  nations  of  the  old 
world,  we  cannot  remain  aloof  from  their  quar- 
rels. They  are  beginning  to  realize  that  our  coun- 
try is  something  more  than  a  home  for  freemen; 
that  it  represents  the  principle  of  liberty  and  con- 
sequently when  that  principle  is  assailed  in  any 
quarter  of  the  world  they  must  rise  to  defend  it. 
Unfortunately,  treaties  alone  are  not  sufficient. 
These  must  be  backed  by  power." 
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